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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 1, 1896. | 


OARDING.—TWO LADIES EMPLOYED DUR- 
ing the day, or two gentlemen, can have 
pleasant second story front room, with excel- 

lent board, at 2026 Mervine street, for ten dollars per 
week, Adult Friends’ family. Location desirable 
and convenient. 


OR RENT.—WITHOUT BOARD, A SECOND- 
story room, suited for one ortwo men. 1536 
Cherry Street. 

OR RENT, DURING WHOLE OR PART OF 

oars a furnished, 11-room house. Address 
R AND Ww. PHILLIPS, Swarthmore, Pa. 


T ONDON GROVE, PA. —BOARDING IN A 
healthy location; home comforts; terms 
moderate. Reference. K. E. WEBB. 


ITUATION WANTED BY A LADY, FRIEND, 

lace of trust in an Institution, or house- 

eeper for widower, bachelor, or aged couple. 

xe Reference given. Address M., Asbury 
ar’ 











HE FRIENDS’ BOARDING HOUSE ASSOCIA- 
tion can accommodate a number of Friends, 
with either temporary or permanent board. 

Apply to ADALINE REEVES, Matron, 1708 Race 
Street, Philadelphia. 


ANTED A TEACHER. —THE COMMITTEE 
of Birmingham Monthly Meeting wish to 
secure a teacher for the School at West 

Chester. The terms of employment will be such 
that the salary will depend upon the efficiency and 
activity of the incumbent. Members of the Socie 
of Friends who are able to impart knowledge an 
wish full particulars concerning this situation, 
please address CHAS. H. PENNYPACKER, West 
Chester, Pa. 


-ANTED.—/ —ADULT FAMILY TO ) TAKE FUR- 
— house ; part rent taken in board. 
. G. M., 616 N. 5th Street, Philadelphia, 


ANTED.—IN A FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, AN 
experienced teacher of history and allied 
amen; a Friend preferred. Applicants 

should outline their preparation and experience, 


and state the salary expected. Address 68, this 
Office. 


ANTED.—IN FRIENDS’ FAMILY, ONE OR 
two rooms (with board), on first ‘or second 
floor Address No. 69, this Office. 


$1200 


CHARLES PALMER, | 


WANTED ON FIRST MORTGAGE. 
Also two sums of $700 each first mort- 

Good investments. Apply to 
MER, ll E. 5th &., Chester, Pa. 


_ MINERALS. 


Extensive private collection, gold, silver, copper, 
iron, and other valuable ores and rock s mens 
for study of formations suitable for colleges for 
gale. rite for information to H. 8. MACMINN, 

Du Bois, Pennsylvania. 


ae > apid Transit 
id (choice underlying ten) 6's. 
Prices and om particulars on application. 


HEYL & MAJOR, Bankers and Brokers, 
421 Chestnut St., Phila. (Philad’a Bank Building). 
DESKS Roll Top, contain- 

ing all latest im- 


provements, were $25,—maker failed, 

—now they’re $15,— (dut limited num- 

ber to be had.) 

JOSEPH L. SHOEPAKER & CO. 
Salesrooms—44 N. 10th and 926 Arch St. 


PROGRAMS OF THE CONFERENCES 


TO BE HELD AT 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
SWARTHMORE, DELAWARE COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA, 
EIGHTH MONTH 19TH TO 26TH, 1896. 


FIRST DAY SCHOOL GENERAL CONFERENCE. 
THIRD-DAY, EIGHTH MONTH 18. 

7 p.m. Literature Committee. 

8 p.m. Executive Committee. 


First Session. 
FouRTH-DAY, EIGHTH MONTH 19, 9.30 a. m. 
Report of the Executive Committee. 
“‘ First-day School Extension.’’ A Paper by Cornelia J, Shoemaker. 
Discussion to be opened by Thomas W. Sidwell and Arletta Cutler. 


Second Session. 
FouRTH-DAY, EIGHTH MONTH 19, 2.30 p. m. 
Report of Baltimore Yearly Meeting Association. 
Report of New York Yearly Meeting Association. 
‘« How Can we Improve our Methods and Strengthen our Schools ? ” 
A Paper by Herbert P. Worth. 
Discussion to be opened by 


Third Session. 
FouRTH-DAY, EIGHTH MONTH Ig, 8 p. m. 
Report of Ohio Yearly Meeting Association. 
Report of Genesee Yearly Meeting Association. 
Report of Illinois Yearly Meeting Association. 
Report of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting Association. 


Fourth Session. 
FirTH-DAY, EIGHTH MONTH 20, 9.30 a. m. 

Report of Indiana Yearly Meeting Association. 
‘* How Shall We Better Qualify Ourselves for First-day School Teaching ? ”’ 

A Paper by 

Discussion to be opened by William W. Birdsall and Frances M. Robinson. 
“Adult School Work Among Friends in England.’’ 

A paper by John William Graham, of Manchester, England. 


FRIENDS’ EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE. 

First Session. 

FIFTH-DAY, EIGHTH MONTH 20, 2.30 p. m. 

1. “ Friends’ Schools—how best maintained in sparsely settled neighborhoods ; how 
best conducted to promote the interests of our Religious Society, and what are 
our duties toward the Public Schools ?”’ Paper, by Joseph S. Walton. 

Discussion, opened by J. Edward Harry, 
S. Elizabeth Stover. 

2. **Athletics in our Schools and Colleges : their Use and Limitation.” 

Paper, by Edward B. Rawson. 
Discussion, opened by Walter Clothier, 
T. Clarkson Wilson. 


Second Session. 


SIXTH-DAY, EIGHTH MONTH 21, 9.30 a. m. 
1. ** Influence of the Higher Education upon the Religious Society of Friends.”’ 
Paper, by Dr. Charles De Garmo. 
Discussion, opened by Eli M. Lamb, 
Ellen H. E. Price. 
2. “ Professional Training of Friends as Teachers.” Paper, by Mary E. Speakman. 
Discussion, opened by Henry R. Russell, 
Jane P. Rushmore. 
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FRIENDS’ RELIGIOUS CONFERENCE. 
First Session. 


SIXTH-DAY, EIGHTH MONTH 21, 2.30 p. m. 
1. Devotional. 
2. Opening Address by the President, Aaron M. Powell, New York Yearly Meeting. 
3. “Spiritual Religion and its Application to Every-Day Duties.’’ Paper, by Elizabeth 
Powell Bond, Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
Discussion. (1) Jonathan W. Plummer, Illinois Yearly Meeting. 
(2) Mary Travilla, Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
SIXTH DAY, EIGHTH MONTH 21, 3.45 p. m. 
‘* The Silent Meeting.” Paper, by Robert M. Janney, Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
Discussion. (1) Mary B. Paxson, Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
(2) Edgar M. Zavitz, Genesee Yearly Meeting. 


Second Session. 
SEVENTH-DAY, EIGHTH MONTH 22, 9.30 a. m. 
1. Devotional. 


2. “ The Ministry in the Society of Friends.” Paper by Howard M. Jenkins, Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting. 
Discussion. (1) Hannah A. Plummer, Illinois Yearly Meeting. 


(2) Robert S. Haviland, New York Yearly Meeting. 
SEVENTH-DAY, EIGHTH MONTH 22, 11.30 a. m. 


‘* How May We Make Quakerism Reach the Masses?” 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
Discussion. (1) Anna M. Jackson, New York Yearly Meeting. 
(2) Dr. O. Edward Janney, Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 


Paper by Jesse H. Holmes, 


Third Session. 
SEVENTH-DAY, 2.30 p. m. 
1. Devotional. 
2. Addresses: ‘‘ The Past and Future of Quakerism;’’ John Wm. Graham, of Eng- 


land ; John J. Cornell; Lydia H. Price; Isaac Wilson; Hannah Hallowell 
Clothier; Mariana W. Chapman; Charles M. Stabler, and others. 


GENERAL CONFERENCE OF YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 
SEVENTH-DAY, EIGHTH MONTH 22, 8 p. m. 
1. ‘* Young Friends’ Associations : Their Present and Future Work.’’ 
Paper, by Isaac Roberts. 
2. “ Some Phases of Early Quakerism.” 
illustrations 
Presiding Officer for the evening, John W. Gregg. 


By William W. Birdsall, with lantern slide 


FRIENDS’ UNION FOR PHILANTHROPIC LABOR. 
First Session. 


SECOND-DAY, EIGHTH MONTH 24, 9.30 a. m. 


1. Calling Roll of Delegates. 
Report of Executive Committee. 
Report of Illinois Vearly Meeting. 
Report of Indiana Yearly Meeting. 
Report of Ohio Yearly Meeting. 
Report of Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 
(11 a.m.) Report on Mission Work among Women and Children. 
Passmore, Superintendent. 
8. Discussion on Mission Work among Women and Children. 
Opened by Allen J. Flitcraft, Illinois Yearly Meeting. 


SOM wW DN 


Elizabeth B. 


Second Session. 
SECOND-DAY, EIGHTH MONTH 24, 2.30 p. m. 


1. Reading Minutes of the previous session. 
2. Appointment of Officers and Committees. 
. New Business. 
. Report of New York Yearly Meeting. 
}- Report of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
. Report of Genesee Yearly Meeting. 
?. Report on Purity. Aaron M. Powell, Superintendent. 
. Discussion on Purity. 


Opened by (1) Alice C. Robinson, Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 


2 
9- (3-30 p.m.) Report on Demoralizing Publications. 


Anna Rice Powell, Supt. 
10. Paper on ‘* The Press.” Pauline W. Holmes, Baltimore Yearly Meeting, 
11. Discussion on Demoralizing Publications. 


Opened by Myron G. Allen, New York, Yeasly Meeting. 


Friends’ Cofferences of 1896. 


Train Service to Swarthmore. 


1. For the accommodation of those Friends who 
will come through New York City, a special train of 
day coaches will be run over the Peansylvania Rail- 
road leaving New York (Desbrosses and Cortland 
Streets Ferries) on Third-day afternoon, Eighth 
month 18, and run through without change of cars 
to Swarthmore Station. The schedule will be as 
follows: Leave New York, 3.20 p. m.; leave Jersey 
City, 3.33; leave Trenton, 4.42; reaching Swarth- 
more at 6.02 p. m. 

2. A special train for Friends from the South will 
be run over the Pennsylvania Railroad through to 
Swarthmore Station, leaving Washington (Eighth 
month 18) at 1.50 p.m.; Baltimore at 2.55 p. m.; 
Wilmington at 4.30 p. m., reaching Swarthmore at 
5.33 p. m. 

4&a-The Committee desire that all Friendsas far as 
possible attending the Conference from these points 
will come by these special trains. -“@e 

3. A special train from Philadelphia to Swarth- 
more will be run daily (First-day excepted) from 
Eighth month 19 to Eighth month 26, inclusive, 
leaving Broad Street Station at 8.45 a. m,, reaching 
Swarthmore about 9.05 a. m., and returning leave 
Swarthmore at 5.20 p.m., reaching Pailadelphia 
about 5.40 p. m. 

A special train will also leave Broad Street Sta- 
tion each day as above at 1.25 p. m., for those who 
may be able to attend only the afternoon sessions, 
reaching Swarthmore at 1.45 p. m, 

4. For those living on the line of the Baltimore 
Central Railroad arrangements, have been made to 
stop the express train leaving Oxford at 7.40 a. m. 
at Swarthmore, during the week of the Conferences. 
Returning these Friends will leave Swarthmore at 
5.19 for Wawa, from which point a special train will 
be run over the Ba timore Central Road the first 
day (Fourth-day, Eighth month 19), and continued 
each day thereafter if the number of passengers 
should warrant it. 

5. When evening meetings are held during the 
week of the Conferences a special train will leave 
Swarthmore for Philadelphia at 10 p. m., reaching 
the city at about 10.20 p. m. 

6. For Wilmington and Chester Friends arrange - 
ments have been made with the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, to stop at Fairview Station the 
express train daily (First-day excepted), leaving 
Wilmington (Delaware Avenue Station), 8.15 a. m. ; 
Chester, 8.39. 

From Fairview Station hacks will convey passen- 
gers to the College (hack fare each way 10 cents). 
Returning, hack will leave Swarthmore at 5.10. 
Train will leave Fairview about 5.35, reaching 
Chester 5.39, and Wi mington, 6.05. 


REDUCTION IN RAILROAD FARES. 

The railroads embraced within the territory east 
of Chicago and St. Louis (not including New Eng- 
land) have agreed that all persons attending the 
Conferences and who pay full first-class fare to 
Swarthmore, Pa., shall be returned for +4 fare ’ 

To receive this concession the following rules 
must be strictly observed. 

1. A certificate must be obtained when purchas- 
ing ticket from ticket agent at point of departure. 
These certificates may be had at any first class 
offices. Ticket agents at other points can give in- 
formation as to the nearest station at which they 
may be obtained. 

2 These certificates must be surrendered, on arri- 
val, at the office of the Committee on Transporta- 
tion at Swarthmore in order to be countersigned. 

3. When properly countersigned and presented 
to the railroad ticket agent at Swarthmore they 
will entitle the holder to purchase a return ticket 
at 44 the ordinary fare. 

4 Tickets procured in this way cannot be used 
coming, earlier than Seventh-day, Eighth month 
15th, and the return journey must be started not 
later than Seventhday, Eighth month 29. 


(Concluded on Last Column, Page iii.) 
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Third Session 


THIRD-DAY, EIGHTH MONTH 25, 9.30 a. m. 


I 
2 
3 
4 
Z. 
6 
7 


. Reading Minutes of previous session. 

. New Business. 

. Report on Tobacco, Jonathan K. Taylor, Superintendent, Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 

. Discussion, opened by John L. Griffin, New York Yearly Meeting. 

(10.20 a.m.) Report on Temperance, James H. Atkinson, Superintendent. 

. Paper on Temperance, John J. Cornell, Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 

. Discussion on Temperance. 

Opened by (1) Laura H. Satterthwaite, M. D., Phila. Yearly Meeting. 
(2) Isaac Wilson, Genesee Yearly Meeting, 


Fourth Session. 


THIRD DAY, EIGHTH MONTH 25, 2.30 p. m. 
. Reading minutes of previous session. 


. New Business. 


. Report on Gambling, Lotteries, Kindred Vices, William C. Starr, Superintendent. 


. Discussion on Gambling, Lotteries, Kindred Vices, 
Opened by 


. Report on Capital Punishment, John L. Thomas, Superintendent. 
. Discussion on Capital Punishment, 


Opened by Robert S. Haviland, New York Yearly Meetingr 


. (3.30 p.m.) Report on Prison Reform, Mariana W. Chapman, Superintendent. 
8. Paper on Prison Reform, ‘‘ Preventive and Reformatory Measures.” 


John Wm. Hutchinson, New York Yearly Meeting. 


. Discussion, opened by (1) Edward Stabler, Jr., Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 


FourRTH 


(2) Harriett Cox McDowell, New York Yearly Meeting. 


Fifth Session. 


-DAY, EIGHTH MONTH 26, 9.30 a. m. 


. Reading Minutes of previous session. 

. New Business. 

. Report on Indian Affairs, Joseph J. Janney, Superintendent. 
. Discussion on Indian Affairs. 


Opened by Charles F. Jenkins, Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 


. Report on Work for the Colored People, Anna M. Jackson, Superintendent. 

. Address on Work for the Colored People, Abby D. Munro, Mt. Pleasant, S. C. 
. Address on Work for the Colored People, Martha Schofield, Aiken, S. C. 

. Discussion on Work for the Colored People. 


FouRTH 


Sixth Session 
-DAY, EIGHTH MONTH 26, 2.30 p. m. 


. Reading Minutes of previous session. 


. New Business. 


. Report on Peace and Arbitration, Isaac Roberts, Superintendent. 
. Paper on Peace and Arbitration, Lewis V. Smedley, Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
. Discussion on Peace and Arbitration, 


Opened by (1) Isaac Zavitz, Genesee Yearly Meeting. 
(2) Emma S. Hutchinson, New York Yearly Meeting. 


. (4. 15 p. m.) General Closing Remarks. 
. Reading Minutes of present session. 
. Reading of Concluding Minute. 





The Quickest, Cheapest 
and jest Method of 
Canning Fruits and Veg- 
etables. 


rtation may be suc- 


Mudge Patent Canner. 


Berries and other fruits too ripe for trans 
cessfully canned by this process, eithe: with or without sugar, 


retaining form and flavor. Any person can successfully operate. 
Prices within the reach of all. For particulars, address 


JOHN L. GAUMER & CO., 1101 Race St., Philadelphia. 


A book of recipes by Mrs. 8. T. RORER, given with each canner sold. 


Ask your friends 
what they think of 


BEN-HUR 
BICYCLES. 


CATALOG SENT FREE. 


Central Cycle M’f’g Co., 
72 Garden Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


This rate would make the fare to Swarthmore 
and return as follows: From New York $3 72; from 
Baltimore $4.12; from Washington $572; from 
Buffalo $12.72 ; from Pittsburg $12.39. 

From points west of Pittsburg and Buffalo the 


fare to Swarthmore will be the same as to Phila- 
delphia. 


The above rates apply only at those stations 
where the single fare to Swarthmore is 75 cents or 
more. 


From all local points on the Pennsylvania R. R. 
system special excursion tickets for the Conference 
can be obtained at the excursion rate of 2 cents per 
mile each way, good until after the close of the 
Conference. From some points book and package 
tickets are sold at such low rates that they may be 
cheaper than the above. 


From Philadelphia to Swarthmore package tickets 
will be sold at the rate of 10 for $2.00 or single 
tickets good for one way may be obtained for 20 
cents each. Anv package ticket not used will be 
redeemed if desired at the office of the Transporta- 
tion Committee at Swarthmore. 

BAGGAGE. 


Baggage will be checked through to Swarthmore 
and Friends are earnestly requested to attach to 
each piece the special baggage tag already furnished 
with the membership ticket. With this special tag 
baggage will be delivered to the house or room 
where members will lodge without delay and with- 


out charge. Extra tags will be furnished on appli- 
cation 


Further information and particulars will be furn- 
nished during the Conferences, at the office of 
Committee on Transportation on the College 
grounds. Previously, address 

Ws. C. BIDDLE, 
Chairman Transportation Committee, 
1622 Arch street, Philadelphia. 


NOTICE. 


All Friends are expected to provide their own 
towels and toilet articles, and, as the weather is 
uncertain, it is desired that each should bring a 
warm shawl, or wrap, available for bed covering ; 
also Philadelphia Yearly Meeting Friends, or those 
whose cards number from 1,00) upwards, are re- 
quested in addition to the above to provide their 
own sheets. 

AS soon as arrangements are completed for the 
lodging of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting Friends, 
notification cards to those who have already ap- 
plied, will be sent as far as practicable. Applica- 
tions received after the specified date,—Seventh 
month 20th,—will be held for consideration, and if 
arrangements for their accommodation can be made, 
they will receive cards of assignment. If no cards 
are received by them by Eighth month 10th, such 
parties will make their own arrangements for at- 
tending the Conferences. 

JAMES H. ATKINSON, 
Clerk of Reception and Lodging Committee, 
26 South 15th Street, Philad’a. 


BoARD DURING THE SWARTHMORE CONFERENCES. 


Applications for board during the Conferences 
may be made to the followlng places in Media, (two 
miles distant, accessible by trains and trolleys). 
Idlewild, D R. Hawkins’ Sons,. . . . $2.50 per day. 
Gayley Mansion, Mrs. E. Barnes,. . . $1.50 “ 

(Both have free coaches to and from the station.) 
Mrs. Amanda P. Baily,610 Monroe st., 5.00 per week. 
Miss Turner, 20 E. State Street, 6.00 - 
Mrs Rowland, West Front St., 8 00 
Miss R J, Allen, “ a “ . 8.00 
Mrs. E. E. Levis, 101 Monroe St,. . 1.00 per day. 

Those making arrangements for board at any of 
the above places will please communicate the fact 
to ANNA M. BUNTING, Secretary, 

Swarthmore, Pa. 


Friends desiring either boarding or lodging out- 
side of the College in Swarthmore may communi- 
cate with 

E. N. Garrett, Swarthmore, Pa., 

Henry S. KENT, Swarthmore, Pa., 

Cuas Paxson, 829 N. Broad St., Philad’a. 

DURING THE CONFERENCES AT SWARTHMORE, 

Mrs. F. W. Cook, the well-known baker and ca- 
terer of Media, Pa., will conduct a private dining 
and refreshment tent on the grounds, and any one 
who desires to do so can engage table board at 
reasonable rates by communicating with her. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 

To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi River 
s discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the | 
price $1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “ Clubs” we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents, 


JUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN aT ANY TIME, 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 
BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “STOP” PAPERS, EXCEPT 
UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


OFFICES: 921 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


ADVERTISING RATES.— For transient = en 
dsements, 10 cents per line, one time; 7}4 cents 
‘dine each insertion, two times. For longer teeertion 
reduced rates, which will be furnished upon appli- 
sation. 


REMITTANCES by mail should be in am, 
DRAFTS, or PosT-OFFICE MONEY ORDERS; the last 
erred. Money sent us by mail will be at the ris "ot 
the person so sending. 4a@~ Draw checks and money 
«ders to the order of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 
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FOR INDIGESTION 
Use Horsford s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. L, D. Breser, Phillipsburg, N. J., says : 
‘« Tt is an excellent remedy for indigestion, and 
when diluted with water, a pleasant beverage.” 





Ivory SOAP 


It FLOATS 


There is a “comfortable feeling” 


that 


comes after a bath with Ivory Soap. 


Tre Procren & Gawace Co., Cin'ti. 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 
CHARLES DeGARMO, President. 


Under care of Friends. 
Send for Catalogue. 


- MARTIN ACADEMY, 


KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 


Under the care of Kennett Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. Re-opens Ninth month 7, 1896. Primary, 
Intermediate, and Academical Department. A da 
school for both sexes. Good boarding in suitable 
homes at reasonable rates. Liberal course of study 

For catalogue address. 

EDGAR STINSON, Principal, 
or M. L. YEATMAN, Secretary, 


Kennett ‘Square, Pa. 
GEORGE SCHOOL, 


NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
of Friends. 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
227 acres of Pat: fifteen teachers; Scientific, 
Classical, and Literary courses, preparing for col- 
lege or business ; biological, chemical, physical ia- 
boratories, and ‘large, —eoees gymnasium ; 
manual training in wood metal work. 

For Catalogue, address 

GEO. L. MARIS, Principal. 


~ Darlington Seminary 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Near the beautiful Borough of West Chester, Pa. 


Fortieth School Year commences Ninth month 
14th next. Beautiful and healthy location. Grounds 
27 acres. Mathematical, Scientific, Literary, an 
Linguistic Courses of Study, Also, an Art Depart- 
ment. New Gymnasium. This school has been 
uniformly successful for nearly half a century. 
Pupils from almost every State. Eight instructors, 
mostly specialists. Terms, $180 per ye ar. 

For illustrated Catalogue address the principal, 

RICHARD DARLINGTON, Ph.D. 
West Chester, Penna. 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermediate, High bcm 
and College Preparato 
Send for catalogue con 
ticulars, references, and 
parents. 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 
For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Mee 
Liberal course of study. Students prepared for col- 
lege or business. The home-like surround make | 
it jally attractive to boarding pup 8tu- 
dents admitted whenever there are vacancies. send 
for circulars to LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 

Or Jenkintown, on 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogonts, Pa. 


toe Pat 





BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH RLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 


D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop.. 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE, 


will re-open Ninth Month l4th, 1896. 


The Course in KINDERGARTEN THEORY and 
PRACTICE prepares young women for the care of 
young chiloren. 

Lida M. Kimball, the Directress, has had several 
years of successful experience. 

Six young women received the diploma in Sixth 
month, 1896. Special circular issu 

Out of town purl’ 8 for this or other departments 
can find comfortable homes in private families. 
Special discount in Tuition to Friends 

ISA AC = JOHNSON, Principal. 


Friends’ ‘Academy, 


Locust VALLEY, Lone ISLAND, 

A Boarding and Day School for both sexes. A 
new building with modern conveniences has been 
erected, gi increased accommodations. The 
school is under the care of Friends, and the 
teachers are members of our Society, or Friendly 
inclined. Thorough instruction is given to fit for 
business or to prepare for admission to any college. 
Terms, board and tuition, $150 per school year. 
The location is about thirty miles from New York 
by Long Island Railroad. “a 


For further particula dress 
FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


School for both sexes under the care 
of tanlien narterly M The present build- 
ary arrangements,” x 5 Songs of Sserassonn 

arrangemen co 
pares for business or thfully and 
fe to the Harlem RB. R., =. ce bone 
a, York Citv. For Catalogue and particu- 


Am CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN IN 
Chappaqua, 


PEIRCE SCHOOL 


32d Year. 


A representative American Business 
School for both sexes. 
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A YEAR’S GOOD WORDS. 
XXXI. 


Love not money nor the world ; use them only, and they 
will serve you; but if you love them, you serve them, which 
will debase your spirits, as well as offend the Lord. 

WILLIAM PENN. 


From his letter to his wife and children, 1682. 


ABIDE IN ME. 


THAT mystic word of thine, O sovereign Lord! 
Is all too pure, too high, too deep for me ; 
Weary of striving, and with longing faint, 
I breathe it back again in prayer to thee. 


Abide in me—o’ershadow by thy love 

Each half-formed purpose and dark thought of sin ; 
Quench, ere it rise, each selfish, low desire, 

And keep my soul as thine—calm and divine. 


As some rare perfume in a vase of clay 
Pervades it with a fragrance not its own— 
So, when thou dwellest in a mortal soul, 
All heaven’s own sweetness seems around it thrown. 


The soul alone, like a neglected harp, 
Grows out of tune, and needs that Hand divine ; 
Dwell thou within it, tune and touch the chords, 
Till every note and string shall answer thine. 


Abide in me: there have been moments pure, 
When I have seen thy face and felt thy power ; 

Then evil lost its grasp, and, passion hushed, 
Owned the divine enchantment of the hour. 


These were but seasons beautiful and rare ; 
Abide in me—and they shall ever be ; 

I pray thee now fulfil my earnest prayer, 
Come and abide in me, and I in thee. 


—Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


THE TWO GREAT COMMANDMENTS. 


Paper by Alice L. Darlington, read before the Conference Class at 

15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia, Fourth month 26, 1896. 
‘¢ THou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with 
all thystrength. This is the first and great commandment. 
And the second is like unto it: Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.’’ 

‘¢ Thou shalt love.’’ Can we then love to order? 
Can we love what we do not, can we love what we will ? 
Of all things, must not love be spontaneous? What kind 
can that be which is subject to our ruling ? 

This reasoning might answer if we had not the seed of 
love implanted in our very nature, waiting only for the 
sunshine and rain of daily life to develop and bring it to 
light. We must love ; it is the first law of being. All 
that lives loves, and an unloving existence is the only 
real death. ‘‘ Thou shalt love’’ thus becomes at once 
the law and the word of God, without which was not any- 
thing made that was made. That word working within 
us is still creating us in the divine image, for God is love. 
We can, must, do love the Lord our God, at first with 
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hunger and want, afterward with satisfied fullness of bless- 
ing and an abundant overflow. 

In these two great commandments Jesus summed up 
the worth of the Old Testament. None else had ever 
drawn so much from that source. As the religious Genius 
of the world, he gathered all the separate strands of spirit- 
ual truth that had come down to him and combined them 
by his force of intellect and greatness of heart into a new 
and perfect cord of love, equal to any possible strain to 
which it could be subjected. 

This love he bequeathed in his testament to his fol- 
lowers, a perfect love toward God and man. He first 
of all men loved God with the entire strength of his heart, 
mind, and soul, and his neighbor as himself, and to this 
love which for the Father’s sake serves mankind, are they 
pledged who look for his promise of eternal life and joy. 

Into the earth of our mortal nature falls the Christ- 
seed of life eternal, and the law of its being is aspiration. 
We must climb. God calls, we must answer. ‘* Thou 
shalt call and I will answer thee ; thou wilt have a desire 
to the work of thine hands.’’ His call is love, love is our 
answer. His down-reaching to our littleness is love; 
love is our upreaching toward his strength and majesty. 
If the plant grow not upward it can never gain its blos- 
som-crown nor know perfected being. If we love not 
God with all our strength we fail of his intent concerning 
us, and of the supreme possibilities which lie undeveloped 
within us. 

If we would but trust with deeper courage these possi- 
bilities of ,ood ! If we would but aspire without ceasing ! 
What does this unreserved love for God demand of us? 
That we count all as gain that brings us into a better 
understanding of his wisdom, truth, and grace, at what- 
ever cost to self. We must resign ourselves to him with 
as implicit a trust as the child feels in its mother’s arms. 
We living plants must leave the earth below us and trust 
ourselves to the air and sunlight. We cannot have the 
best our Father has in store for us except as we are will- 
ing to present our mortal part to him a living sacrifice. 
He asks our time, means, will, endeavors, all that we 
have ; but he gives himself in return. Our emptiness, 
ignorance, suffering, are but the promise of his lavish 
giving, ‘‘good measure, pressed down and shaken to- 
gether and running over.”’ 

In considering the second great commandment we ask 
ourselves naturally, Why did not Jesus say ‘‘ above thy- 
self’’ instead of ‘‘as thyself’’? Was it because this 
thought of ‘‘in honor preferring one another,’’ this lay- 
ing down of life for one’s friends, is not in the Old Testa- 
ment, but is Jesus’s gift to his disciples, an evidence of 
the life more abundant which he came to bring? Or is 
it that our true self should be to us so holy that we prove 
our gratitude to the Divine Father by the sacredness with 
which we guard it as his ? that all souls are equally precious 
in the sight of God, and that we have no right to belittle 
ourselves in a false humility, but rather that we should 
take him at his word and cast ourselves without reserve 
upon his promises written in the Scriptures, in nature, 
and in the heart? We shall never attain our being’s 
purpose except as we identify ourselves with the ‘‘I Am’”’ 
of our Master in the Holy Spirit of God. To the spirit 
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of tender ministration to suffering and ignorance, of 
practical recognition of the brotherhood of man, to the 
spirit of devotion to the needs of humanity, to the ‘‘ angel 
of the church in Philadelphia ’’ are written in Revelation 
the most beautiful promises from him who is holy and 
true. And this spirit comprises and dwells within every 
one that worketh no ill to his neighbor. The truest 
worship is philanthropy. ‘‘ For if ye love not your 
brother whom ye have seen, how can ye love God whom 
ye have not seen?’’ Helpful sympathy for the weak, 
mistaken, and unfortunate, a sympathy which not merely 
alleviates present conditions but helps the needy to a 
plane of self-help, this is the want. Let us do what we 
can. Let us make a beginning, if we have not, proceed 
as way opens, and looking ever toward increased facilities, 
power,and wisdom, await in faith the growth of good. 
For the spirit of truth and love is abroad in the world 
though it comes not with observation. Love is the 
world’s hope, the open door through which the human 
race shall step into a new life of heavenly conditions. 
This spirit is even now rolling away the stone from the 
mouth of the sepulchre. Christ is awake and shall show 
himself first to those who love him best, to those only who 
believe on him, until his reign be established. 

Love is life. God is essentially the God of the loving. 
Life is warmth, motion, expression. If we love at home 
let us prove it by kind words and thoughtfulness. For 
the spirit of gentle ministry dwells not alone in the great- 
souled philanthropist, but as truly in the most insignifi- 
cant home maker, in every little word or deed, or ex- 
pression of self-forgetful service for others. Let us keep 
the word of his patience, at home and abroad turning 
away from all spirit of fault-finding, resentment, or con- 
demnation, leaving judgment to Christ, the love divine ; 
let us hold fast the spirit of peace and good will, that God 
may keep us ‘‘ from the hour of temptation which shall 
come upon all the world, to try them that dwell upon the 
earth.”’ 

And the City of God, the ‘‘ New Jerusalem which 
cometh down out of heaven,”’ shall it not bea city of 
Brotherly Love, a Philadelphia not in name alone but in 
truth? And shall not its citizens be they who have over- 
come in themselves and hence for others all contentious 
or unloving thoughts? In that fair city shall Christ, the 
spirit of good in humanity, reign Lord and King, and 
they that love him shall share his throne. Thus the 
‘« Thou shalt love’’ of the two great commandments be- 
comes a prophecy, for the commandments of God shall 
every one be avsolutely fulfilled. 

The countless charitable enterprises which have for 
their aim the development of character as well as the heal- 
ing of trouble in those assisted, will never cease their 
working till the world be leavened with the heavenly 
leaven. Then shall it be possible in human intercourse 
to realize in some new form all the best thought that has 
come down to us. To some kind, earnest heart shall it 
yet be given to devise a social and economic scheme 
which shall meet every strain it can be called upon to 
bear. The materials are at hand. We look for the 
genius that shall combine the lines of philanthropic truth 
and twist the new cord of manifested love, which shall be 
glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good- 
will among men. 


KEEP close to duty. Never mind the future, if only 
you have peace of conscience. Be what you ought to be ; 
the rest is God’s affair. Supposing that there were no 
good and holy God, nothing but universal being, the law 
of the all, duty would still be the key of the enigma, the 
pole-star of a wandering humanity.—A»mie/. 
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NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING. 
(Continued from Last Week.) 

Historical Sketch by James Wood, prepared for the Bicentennial 

Celebration, at Flushing, Long Island, Fifth month 29, 1895. 
Joun Bowne was the leading member among Friends, 
and for many years was regarded as their representative 
member. The history of their establishment requires 
some special mention of his coming to America and his 
acceptance of the doctrines of Friends. He was born 
at Matlock, in Derbyshire, England, on the goth of 
Third month, 1627, and was baptized in the parish 
church there onthe zgthof the same month. His father 
was Thomas Bowne, who was baptized, as stated in the 
records, Fifth month 25, 1595, and he came to America 
with his son and all his family, except one daughter, and 
died at Flushing. The family came to America early 
in 1649. 

In Tenth month, 1650, John Bowne returned to Eng- 
land, and again arrived in America in 1651, landing at 
Boston, Fifth month 25. On Sixth monthrs following, 
he visited Flushing in company with Edward Farrington, 
who is supposed to have married his sister Dorothy. The 
family soon after removed to Flushing and settled there. 
On Fifth month 7, 1656, John Bowne and Hannah Field! 
were married at Flushing, and in 1661 he built the house 
which was used as a meeting-place for Friends for nearly 
forty years, which is still standing, an historic monument 
of Flushing, and which has been owned and occupied by 
his lineal descendants to the present time. 

In the year of their marriage Hannah Bowne became 
acquainted with some of the Friends, who at that time 
were in the practice of holding meetings for worship in 
the woods. She soon after became amember. Her hus- 
band from curiosity attended a meeting, and was deeply 
impressed with the beauty and simplicity of their wor- 
ship. He invited them to meet at his house, and soon 
after he joined in membership with them. 

Meetings had not long been held at the house of John 
Bowne before complaints were made against him, as 
appears from the following translation from the Dutch 
records now preserved in Albany: ‘‘ Complaints made 
24th of August, 1662, by the magistrates of Flushing, 
that many of the inhabitants are followers of the Quakers 
who hold their meetings at the house of John Bowne.”’ 
An ordsnance of the West India Company of 1662 pro- 
vided that ‘‘ besides the Reformed religion no conventi- 
cles should be holden in houses, barns, ships, woods, or 
fields, under the penalty of fifty guilders for the first 
offense, double for the second, and arbitrary correction 
for every other.”’ 

Under the authority of this ordinance we find that 
great numbers, including many women, suffered severely, 
both by direct action of the Governor and by his courts 
held at Gravesend. John Bowne was arrested Ninth 
month 1, 1662, charged with ‘‘ harboring Quakers and 
permitting them to hold their meetings at his house.’’ 
He was then taken a prisoner to Fort Amsterdam, and on 
the 14th of the same month the ‘‘ court held by the 
Lords, Director General, and Council at Fort Amsterdam 
in the Netherlands,’’ entered the following judgment : 
‘« Because John Bowne, at present prisoner, dwelling at 
Flushing upon Long Island, has made no scruple in vili- 
pendation of the orders and mandates of the Director 
General and Council of the New Netherlands, we do in 
justice to the high and mighty states of the United Prov- 
inces and the administrators of the West India Company 
of the Chamber of Amsterdam, having heard the demand 

1The Bowne records give the name Hannah Field, but it is believed 


by careful investigators that her name was Hannah Feake. See N. Y. 
Gen. and Biog. Record, vol. xi., p. 12. 
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of the substitutes, and the acknowledgment of the pris- 
oner, have condemned and do condemn the said John 
Bowne by those present—boete—5 and 20 pounds Flem- 
ish, with the charges of the Justician, and with express 
admonition and interdict to abstain from all such fore- 
mentioned meetings and conventicles, or else for the 
second boete he be condemned in a double boete, and 
for the third boete to be banished out of this province of 
New Netherlands.’’ John Bowne refused to pay the 
fine, and was then confined in a dungeon and restricted 
to bread and water, no person whatever being allowed to 
speak with him. As this did not change his steadfastness 
of purpose he was sometime afterward taken to the Stadt- 
haus and put in the prison-room there, and was allowed 
to see his wife and other friends. He was then notified 
that the Court had resolved that he must pay the fine 
that had been imposed or be sent out of the country, or 
he would be free if he would promise to leave the country 
in three months. He still remained firm in his purpose 
not to compromise his principles in any way. On Tenth 
month 21 he was permitted to visit his friends under a 
promise to return in three days, and on the 31st of that 
month he was put on board ship and sent a prisoner to 
Holland. Hearrived at Amsterdam on the 2oth of Sec- 
ond month, 1663. The following statement was for- 
warded by the authorities of New Netherlands to the 
West India Company: ‘‘ Honorable, Right Respectable 
Gentlemen. We omitted in our general letter the trouble 


and difficulties which we and many of our good inhabitants 
have since sometimes met with, and daily are renewed by 
the sect called Quakers, chiefly in the county and princi- 
pally in the English villages, establishing forbidden con- 
venticles and frequenting those against our published 
placards, and disturbing in a manner the public peace, 


in so far that several of our magistrates and well-affec- 
tioned subjects remonstrated and complained to us from 
time to time of their insufferable obstinacy, unwilling to 
obey our orders or judgment. Among others has one of 
their principal leaders named John Bowne, who for his 
transgressions was, in conformity to the placards, con- 
demned to an amends of 150 Guilders in suevant, who 
has been now under arrest more than three months for 
his unwillingness to pay, obstinately persisting in his 
refusal, in which he still continues, so that we at last re- 
solved, or were rather compelled, to transport him in this 
ship from this province in the hope that others by it be 
discouraged. If nevertheless by these means no more 
salutary impression is made upon others, we shall, though 
against our inclinations, be compelled to prosecute such 


persons in a more severe manner, and which we previously | 


solicit to be favored with your Honors’ wise and foresee- 
ing judgment. With which after our cordial salutations 
we recommend your Honors to God’s protection, and 
remain, Honorable and Right Respectable Gentlemen, 
your Honors’ faithful servants.’’ 

The officials of the West India Company considered 
the case and drew up a paper for John Bowne tosign. In 
reply he sent to the company the following dignified state- 
ment: ‘‘ Friends, the paper drawn up for me to subscribe 
I have perused and weighed, and do find the same not 
according to that engagement to me through one of your 
members, viz.: that he or you would do therein by me 
as you would be done unto, |and not otherwise. For 
which of you being taken from your wife and family, 
without just cause, would be bound from returning to 
them unless upon terms to act contrary to your con- 
science, and deny your faith\and religion, yet this in 
effect do you require of me and not less. 

*€ But truly, I cannot think that you did in sober 
earnest ever think I would subscribe to any such thing, 
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it being the very thing for which I rather chose freely to 
suffer want of the company of my dear wife and children, 
imprisonment of person, the ruin of my estate in my 
absence there, and the loss of my goods here, than to 
yield or consent to such an unreasonable thing as you 
thereby would enjoin me unto. 

‘‘ For which I am persuaded you will not only be 
judged in the sight of God, but by good and godly men, 
rather to have mocked at the oppressions of the oppressed 
and added afflictions to the afflicted than herein to have 
done to me as you in the like case would be done unto, 
which the royal cause of our God requires. I have with 
patience and moderation waited several weeks expecting 
justice from you, but behold an addition to my oppres- 
sion in the measure I receive. 

‘¢ Wherefore I have this now to request for you, that 
the Lord will not lay this to your charge, but to give eyes 
to see and hearts to do justice, that you may find mercy 
with the Lord in the day of judgment. 

‘‘JoHN Bowne.”’ 

In the Fourth month John Bowne was released. He 
returned to America by the way of England and the 
Island of Barbadoes, but did not reach Flushing until 
First month 30, 1663. 

The authorities in Amsterdam sent to the officials in 
New Netherlands the following decision, dated Amster- 
dam, April 16, 1663: ‘‘ We, finally, did see from your 
last letter, that you had exiled and transported hither a 
certain Quaker named John Bowne, and although it is 
our cordial desire that similar and other sectarians might 
not be found there, yet as the contrary seems to be the 
case, we doubt very much if rigorous proceedings against 
them ought not to be discontinued except you intend to 
check and destroy your population, which, however, in 
the youth of your existence, ought rather to be encour- 
aged by all possible means. 

‘‘ Wherefore it is our opinion that some connivance 
would be useful that the consciences of men, at least, 
ought ever to remain free and unshackled. Let every one 
be unmolested as long as he is modest, as long as his con- 
duct in a political sense is unimpeachable, as long as he 
does not disturb others or oppose the government. This 
maxim of moderation has always been the guide of the 
magistrates of this city, and the consequence has been 
that from every land people have flocked to this asylum. 
Tread thus in their steps, and we doubt not you will be 
blessed. 

(Signed) The directors of the West India Company, 
Amsterdam Department. ABRAHAM WILMANDONK. 

Davip Von BAERLE. 

This document has peculiar historic interest because 
of the fact that it was the first official proclamation of 
religious liberty for any part of America, except Mary- 
land. With this decree the persecution of Friends on 
Long Island ceased. 

While in Holland John Bowne wrote letters to his 
wife and numbers of Friends, which are still preserved. 
They are remarkable for the illustrations they give of 
unflinching steadfastness of purpose, for the beautiful 
and lofty ideas expressed in them, and for their elegant 
and sometimes scholarly diction. In one of these he 
said: ‘* Dear George Fox and many more Friends desire 
their dear love and tender salutations remembered to all 
Friends.’’ From this we may infer that he was visited 
at Amsterdam by George Fox and others. 

Hannah Bowne, wife of John Bowne, became a min- 
ister, and made two religious visits to England and Ire- 
land, and one to Holland Friezland. The letters of her 
husband sent to her there are admirable in their expres- 
sions of tender affection and of interest in her religious 
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service. In one of these he quaintly remarks: ‘‘ Dear 
heart, to particularize all that desire to be remembered to 
thee would be exceedingly large, but this I may say for 
all Friends in general, relations and neighbors, and 
people, the like largeness of love for one particular per- 
son I have seldom found amongst them, as it is for thee.’’ 
John Bowne joined his wife in England in 1676, and 
accompanied her in her religious service until the Twelfth 
month, 1677, when she died in London. His testimony 
concerning her, given at her funeral at the Peel meeting, 
was remarkable for its tenderness and beauty. 

The estimation in which John Bowne was held by 
Friends is shown by the following quaint certificate re- 
corded upon the minutes of Flushing Monthly Meeting. 

‘«In the Men’s and Women’s meeting on Long Island 
in America. 

*« These are to certify to all whom it may concern, 
that our dear and well beloved Friend John Bowne, of 
Flushing (his occasion at this time requiring his being in 
Ould England by the first conveyance), is for his life and 
conversation unblamable and of good report, and is like- 
wise in true love and unity with all Friends in the truth 
here, as by large experience we have all found and wit- 
nessed.’’ Signed by many Friends. 

The records of the same meeting nineteen years later 
contain the following minute: ‘‘ John Bowne died at 
Flushing, 2oth day of Tenth month, 1695, and was 
buried the 23d of the same, being about sixty-eight years 
of age. He did freely expose himself, his house, and 
estate to the service of truth, and had a constant meet- 
ing at his house near about forty years. He was thrice 
_ married. His second wife was Hannah Bickerstaff, and 
his third was Mary Cock. He also suffered much for the 
truth’s sake.’’ 


( Zo be Continued.) 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
HELEN KELLER. 

(Continued from Last Week.) 
HELEN’s intense mental energy and activity were a 
source of anxiety to her friends, and to physicians. All 
feared evil consequences to her physical well-being. But 
up to the time of her entering school in Boston, and for 
a considerable period after, her health wassuperb. With 
all her precocity of mind and intense application she 
was still a cheerful, merry child, fond of play, and full of 
gladsomeness, fun and frolic. She had a keen apprecia- 
tion of a joke, and was fond of play upon words, often 
originating conundrums and word- puzzles. 

Only a few selected sentences can here be given from 
her voluminous letters, written at nine, ten, and eleven 
years of age, to show the quality of her mind and her 
extraordinary power of expression. 

‘« | have been reading in my book about astronomers. 
Astronomers comes from the Latin word astra, which 
means stars; and astronomers are men who study the 
stars, and tell us about them. When we are sleeping 
quietly in our beds, they are watching the beautiful sky 
through the telescope. A telescope is like a very strong 
eye. The stars are so far away that people cannot tell 
much about them, without very excellent instruments. 
Do you like to look out the window and see the little 
stars? Teacher says she can see Venus from our window, 
and it is a large and beautiful star. The stars are called 
the earth’s brothers and sisters.’’ 

‘*T wish you could be here this lovely autumn day. 
The roses are blooming in all their beauty. I fancy they 
are saying a sweet good-bye, for soon Jack Frost will 
come, and then they must depart. The mother-plants 
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are busy putting their little ones away in their warm 
cradles, to sleep till the springtime comes to awaken 
them.’’ 

‘« Louise is a lovely little girl, with golden lovelocks, 
dark-blue eyes, and soft, rosy cheeks. They make us 
think of two angels who had strayed away from their 
home in the sky.”’ 

‘*Dear Dr. Holmes: Your beautiful words about 
spring have been making music in my heart, these bright 
April days. I love every word of ‘Spring’ and ‘ Spring 
has Come.’ I think you will be glad to hear that these 
poems have taught me to enjoy and love the beautiful 
springtime, even though I cannot see the fair, frail blos- 
soms which proclaim its approach, or hear the joyous 
warbling of the home-coming birds. But when I read 
‘ Spring has Come,’ lo! I am not blind any longer, for I 
see with your eyes and hear with your ears. Sweet 
mother nature can have no secrets from me when my poet 
is near.’’ 

‘‘Dear kind Poet [J. G. Whittier] this is your birth- 
day ; that was the first thought which came into my mind 
when I awoke this morning ; and it made me glad to 
think I could write you a letter and tell you how much 
your little blind friends love their sweet poet and his 
birth-day.”’ 

‘« Teacher and I spent Saturday and Sunday at Lex- 
ington. We had a beautiful time. The country was 
lovely. The peach, pear, and cherry trees were all in 
bloom, and the air was sweet with growing things.”’ 

‘* | was overjoyed to get ‘Evangeline.’ What a sad, 
sweet poem it is! I could not keep back my tears when 
I read how the happy homes of Acadie were made 
desolate.’’ 

‘«Oh, how I wish you could see the lovely, fragile 
little thing that is curled up in mother’s arms! J do not 
think you would dare to touch baby brother yet, because, 
you see, he is so tiny and soft and weak that a tall man 
might hurt him. I have named him Phillips Brooks, for 
my good and dear friend, Bishop Brooks. I hope little 
Phillips will grow up tender and wise and loving like 
his namesake.’’ 

‘IT used to think—when I was a very small child, 
before I had learned to read—that everybody was always 
happy, and at first I was grieved to know about pain and 
great sorrows ; but now I understand that if it were not 
for these things people would never learn to be brave and 
patient and loving.”’ 

‘« Yesterday was a beautiful spring day ; it seemed to 
me there was a scent of growing grasses in the soft, warm 
air. The ground beneath our feet was all aquiver with 
the stir of new life ; my heart sang for my joy. I thought 
of my own dear home. I knew that in that sunny land 
spring had come in all its splendor. Teacher and I took 
a long walk in the morning. In sheltered places we found 
tender blades of grass struggling though the moist earth. 
Welcome! cried we ; welcome, brave little heralds of 
springtime! Soon the bluebird and the robin will be 
your merry play-fellows.’’ 

‘« You cannot imagine how delighted I was with the 
roses. I did not know that such choice ones would grow 
in a greenhouse. At my home they grow out in the 
beautiful sunshine, where sweet Mother Nature loves to 
see her little ones.’’ 

‘« [have read that there are lonesome and dismal places 
in this great world, but I cannot imagine anything so sad 
and lonely as a little child’s heart who has no loving 
mother to caress and care for him.’’ 

‘« But I cannot write any more, I must go to bed, for 
Morpheus has touched my eyelids with his gentle wand.’’ 

‘*T have finished ‘ Little Women’ and several other 
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books. I love dear little Bethy the best. She was so 
gentle and unselfish, but she faded away in the last volume, 
and I could not keep back my tears. But I tried to think 
how happy Bethy was with the dear God, and how glad 
he must have been to receive such a lovely flower from our 
earth.’’ 

The temptation to continue culling from the pages 
that show what this little deaf and blind girl saw and 
heard and felt must be resisted. A fewsentences must be 
given, however, from her recitation in geography at the 
public exercises of the school, in June, 1891. She chose 
as her theme for the occasion a description of the principal 
cities of Italy. Standing on the platform before a very 
large audience she dictated to her teacher with such 
rapidity of finger action that the eye could scarcely 
follow, and the teacher interpreted to the audience. 
The rate of utterance was about eighty words a minute. 

‘«Ttaly isa country rich in beauty, beautiful blue skies, 
lovely scenery; rich, too, in works of art, grand cathedrals, 
beautiful paintings and statuary; rich, also, in poetry 
and music. Oh, Italy! Lovely Italy! land of song 
and flowers ! How happy I shall be when I am old enough 
to visit her great cities, for books and friends’ descriptions 
have made them dear to me! I shall goto Rome first, 
and touch the many ruins of the Pantheon and the 
Coliseum, but I shall try to forget that I am living 
hundreds of years after the glories of Rome have 
vanished. . I am sure that when I stand in St. 
Peter’s I shall feel its beauty and majesty, as I feel the 
grandeur of the mountains when I am near them. . 
After Rome, I shall visit Florence. Florence is another 
of Italy’s famous cities. It is situated on both banks of 
the Arno in a lovely valley surrounded by mountains. 
No city in the world has so many beautiful art treasures 
as Florence, and many of the world’s greatest painters, 
sculptors, and architects were her children. From 
Florence I shall go to Venice. I like to think that Venice 
is a beautiful shin at anchor,—forever rocked and kissed 
by the gentle waves of the blue Adriatic. Venice is 
built on a cluster of small islands formed by canals, and 
connected by bridges. . The gondolas glide lightly 
and gracefully along the canals, flitting under the great 
bridges like silent birds. . But we must leave Venice, 
lovely child of the sea, and hasten on to Naples, the 
most extensive city in Italy. It is situated on the 
northern shore of its own glorious bay. It isa 
charming place, with its lovely villas perched upon the 
mountain sides, its woods, its terraced gardens, its towers, 
and castles.’’ 

It is plain that ‘* Mother Nature’’ endowed Helen 
Keller with a genius for language. Eighteen months 
after she learned to spell do// she encountered the word 
Latin, ‘* What is Latin ?’’ she asked, and the explanation 
gave her the first intimation that there are many languages 
in the world, some of them not now spoken. Fifteen 
months later, while sitting at the dinner-table at school 
in Boston with one of the teachers she spelled out with 
her fingers ‘* Will you teach me French ?’’ and less than 
four months afterwards she wrote a letter in French to 
M. Anagnos, then traveling in Europe. In this brief 
period she had accomplished more in acquiring this 
foreign tongue than is expected of children with all their 
faculties in a whole year. G. D. B. 

Chicago, /11. 


(Zo be Continued ) 


GovERNMENTS, religion, property, books, are nothing 
but the scaffolding to build a man. Earth holds up to 
her Master no fruit but the finished man.—Humdoldt. 
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THE EARLY FRIENDS IN MERION.! 


Tue history of the early settlement of Merion,—now the 
two townships of Upper and Lower Merion, in Mont- 
gomery county, near Philadelphia,—was somewhat re- 
viewed on the occasion of the bi-centenary anniversary 
of the ancient meeting-house of the Friends. But the 
volume now under notice, prepared by Thomas A. Glenn, 
and lately issued, presents what is by far the largest 
amount of authentic material available to the student of 
Merion’s annals. It has been long in preparation, and 
the author has availed himself of the results of original 
investigation in many directions. Old documents, 
official records, family papers, have been freely drawn 
upon, and the book will take its place, without question, 
as one of our standard original authorities in family and 
local history. 

T. A. Glenn has, indeed, given most attention to the 
genealogical feature. In chapters devoted to this he has 
traced far back the origin of many of the Welsh families 
who. were the first Merion settlers. Drawing upon the 
great fund of information which the patient and careful 
genealogists of Great Britain have accumulated, the line 
of Hannah Price, who married Rees John William, and 
came to Merion from Wales in 1684, and from whom a 
large family has descended, is run back to John, who 
was King of England from 1199 to 1216. The descent 
of Edward Rees (or Price), who came to Merion in 1682, 
in the ship Zéom, and who gave the ground on which 
Merion meeting-house stands, is traced to Rhirid Flaidd, 
of Penllyn, in North Wales, who lived in the 12th cen- 
tury. The family of Bevan, represented in Merion in 
1684, by purchases of land, goes back to a Welsh lord of 
Glamorganshire, liestyn ap Grwgan, who flourished in 
the 11th century, and is said—we fear doubtfully—to 
have lived to the great age of 129 years. These, how- 
ever, are but a few instances among many in this Merion 
book, and no one who does not take the volume in his 
own hands, and look for himself at the elaborate and 
careful manner in which the family lines are traced back 
for hundreds of years, will fully appreciate this feature of 
the work. 

The early settlers of Merion were chiefly Friends, and 
from Wales. They secured from Penn a great tract of 
land, which they expected would be made a ‘‘ barony ’’ 
within the province, with a degree of independence 
which it was soen discovered could not be allowed. They 
were, probably without exception, excellent people. In 
his introductory chapter T. A. Glenn says of them : 

‘In education, industry, and practical ability the 
Welsh planters had no superiors and few equals among 
the early colonists. All their national pride and all their 
personal interests impelled them to undertake those enter- 
prises from which their fellow settlers seemed to shrink. 
This was due to their hereditary instincts. No people 
ever landed upon Pennsylvania soil so well equipped by 
birth and fortune to cope with those perilous emergencies 
so frequently arising in a new country as the Cymric 
Friends. They were no pauper class, subsisting or de- 
pending upon the charity of the Proprietor or any other 
philanthropist, but a body of self-reliant and resolute 
men, with ample fortune in their hands, seeking amid the 
forests of Pennsylvania a home of liberty, where undis- 
turbed by priest or sheriff they could worship God after 
their own fashion. 


1MERION IN THE WELSH TRACT. With Sketches of the Town- 
ships of Haverford and Radnor. Historical and Genealogical Collec- 
tions concerning the Welsh Barony in the Province of Pennsylvania, 
settled by the Cymric Quakers in 1682. By Thomas Allen Glenn, 
Member of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania [etc.] Printed for 
the Subscribers. Norristown, Pa., 1896. 











truly, that they were not only the first ministers, but the 
first statesmen, the first lawyers, and the first physicians of 
Pennsylvania. One of them, Dr. Thomas Wynne, pre- 
sided over the first assembly. The Deputy Governor, 
Thomas Lloyd, the Register General, Thomas Ellis, the 
third Attorney General and the first Deputy Surveyors, 
besides a large porportion of the earlier Justices and 
members of the Council and Provincial Assembly, were 
men of Welsh blood. At home these colonists had 
been persons of consideration and influence in their 
several counties. For the most part they had been free- 
holders, or heirs to comfortable estates. The existing 
conditions, therefore, which induced such men to 
emigrate to a wild and aimost unknown country must 
indeed have been extraordinary.”’ 

Many of the worthy Friends who are thus so favora- 
bly alluded to in general terms are definitely described for 
us in the pages of the book. Among them are Edward 
Jones, the leader of the company that came in the Zion, 
1682; John Roberts, of Pencoyd (or Pencoed), who came 
in 1683, (and whose house, built 1684, now forms part 
of the mansion of his descendant, George B. Roberts, 
president of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company) ; Hugh 
Roberts, the preacher and pioneer, who came in 1683, 
and subsequently twice visited Wales, returning from the 
second visit in 1698 with the Gwynedd Welsh Company ; 
Rowland Ellis, one of the most beloved and most import- 
ant of the Merion settlers, whose home, ‘‘ Bryn Mawr,”’ 
(great hill), has given to the Merion geography one of 
its best known names ; and many others. 

We cannot speak too highly of the valuable con- 
tents of this book ; to all who are interested in the early 
history of Pennsylvania, or in the families who settled 
Merion, it will be an important source of information. 
T. A. Glenn has had the assistance of Howard W. Lloyd, 
of Germantown, this city, who is a most industrious and 
painstaking genealogist, and one of the most trustworthy 
of authorities on Welsh family lines. Five hundred 
copies of the book were printed, and the whole edition 
was guaranteed by subscription. The Herald Press, 
(Morgan R. Wills), Norristown, Pa., has made it a fine 
example of printing. ; 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 32.—EIGHTH MONTH 9, 1896. 
PAUL BEFORE FESTUS. 


GOLDEN TExT.—Go thy way this time; and when I have a conveni- 
ent season, I will call thee unto me.—Acts 24: 25. 


Scripture reading : Acts 24: 24-27; 25: I-12 
HISTORICAL. 


Paul was a prisoner at Czsarea for nearly two years. 
That he was no ordinary prisoner may be inferred from 
the fact that he was allowed all the comforts, liberty, and 
intercourse with friends which was compatible with se- 
curity. During these two years Felix was expecting that 
the friends of Paul would raise money enough to secure 
his release, but this expectation was vain, and now the 
Roman governor, being dissatisfied with his conduct, 
forthwith removed him, appointing Festus in his stead. 
But little is known of Festus, yet he appears to have been 
actuated by better feelings than his predecessor. He is 
credited with exterminating the roving bands of robbers 
in Palestine, and he sought by different acts to conciliate 
the people. 

Immediately after his appointment as governor of 
Judea, the leading Jews went to him about Paul, and 
asked that he be sent to Jerusalem for trial, but the intent 
of their hearts was to kill him on the way. Whether 


Festus was informed of this design or not, we are not 
told, but certain it is that he acted wisely in leaving Paul 
at Cesarea, and going himself with others to Jerusalem. 

On his return he summoned Paul before him, when 
the Jews whocame from Jerusalem laid grievous charges 
against him, and seeking to conciliate the people, Festus, 
with perhaps a sacrifice of his better judgment, offered to 
send Paul to Jerusalem to be tried, but Paul was on the 
alert, and knowing his right as a Roman citizen, de- 
manded that he be sent to Cesar, which was his ultimate 
safeguard. After consulting with others, Festus consented 
to this. 

This course of Paul may be characterized by some as 
an act of shrewdness, but if it was, it was the shrewd- 
ness of pure honesty and sincerity of purpose, he seeking 
to advance the cause of truth, rather than preserve his 
own safety, yet that followed. It was an act of a strong 
mind for a noble purpose, and when he stood before 
Felix, the governor, and Drusilla, his wife, and discoursed 
to them of his own faith in Christ, it was but a portrayal 
of the power in which he put his trust. 

Felix trembled. He was on trial before the bar of 
his own conscience. Paul was before Felix with a con- 
sciousness of his own innocence, and an assurance of his 
final triumph and reward. 

The delay of Felix was but the type of too many va- 
cillating minds to-day. They want to embrace the truth ; 
they want to be followers of Christ, but are not quite 
ready. They wait for a convenient season to perform in 
the future what ought to be done now. 

TEACHING. 


We have no record showing that Felix ever did call 
Paul unto him, nor is it supposed that he did, and in this 
is a lesson for us. The present is the most advanced 
period of time of which we have any correct knowledge, 
and upon which we have any verified claim, and so it 
behooves us to see that we occupy this in such a manner 
as will tend to the spread of God’s kingdom in the earth. 

The eyes of Paul had been opened to see the gift of 
God in himself, so his work was to bear testimony to the 
value of this gift, and to call others to it. ‘As Christ is 
a quickening spirit; it must be by following him in his 
spiritual manifestation that a righteous life is experi- 
enced.”’ 

While one very important feature shown in this part 
of Paul’s labor is the danger of procrastination (which 
we may well heed), we must not overlook the fact that 
he had accepted the teachings of Christ and imbibed a 
belief in them, and having entered upon a work in main- 
taining these, it became his duty boldly to proclaim them 
upon all proper occasions, and also to so protect himself 
by the use of proper means that he might be qualified to 
perform his duties in other fields. So, as he reasoned 
with Felix, Festus, and Agrippa, he was but fulfilling the 
requirements imposed upon him, and these acts proved as 
incentives to greater faith in the power that was to sustain 
him in still greater trials that were to come. 

Let our hearts rejoice that records of such lives have 
been preserved for our encouragement, that we may be 
favored to finish the work, to keep the faith, and be pre- 
pared to accept the crown. 


LESSON NOTES. 


We hear much, but not too much, reasoning in these 
days concerning righteousness and temperance or self- 
control, but little about the judgment to come which 
made Felix tremble. We have thought, perhaps, when 
we did not leave such consideration toa more convenient 
season, that the judgment to come must be either a tale to 
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frighten children, or an erroneous impression of the 
early Christians, or else that every day is the day of 
judgment and that our sentence is not unto death 
(Rom. 6: 23) but unto life eternal. 

Do we feel ourselves so spotless that we are fitted to 
stand unabashed in the presence of a God of absolute 
justice, who is a God of love and mercy not in weak 
indulgence but because absolute justice is the purest love ? 
How could we ever place our entire faith and dependence 
upon a God who was otherwise than too true to ‘‘ clear 
the guilty’’? How can we feel justified before him in 
bringing him an offering sin-stained, a life largely made 
up of disobedience? To ‘ cease to do evil, learn to do 
well’’ is but the baptism of John. A greater than he 
came after him, whose shoe-latchet he knew himself not 
worthy to unloose. What is the baptism of the sin- 
less son (Heb. 4: 15; I Peter 2: 22), the ‘‘ baptism 
of fire’’ (Matt. 3: 11) through which alone we are puri- 
fied indeed and worthy to stand before a perfect God ? 

It is the baptism of faith, whereby is given to us the 
holy spirit of promise, the earnest of the Christian’s 
inheritance. In this Spirit alone are we justified and 
pure before God. The holy Spirit of faith is essentially 
God’s gift to the world. Receiving the Holy Spirit, we 
are cleansed or justified, ready for total consecration, and 
have thereafter no need to fear the just judgment of the 
Almighty. If we abide in Christ and he in us there is 


no need to tremble with Felix at the thought of the great 
sifting time, when the willingly cleansed shall be sepa- 
rated from the wilfully uncleansed, and invited to share 
thenceforth the nature and kingdom and joy of the 
Christ of God: ‘* Come, ye beloved of my Father.’’ 


CONVERSATIONS WITH TENNYSON 
RELIGION. 


TENNYSON, the poet, was one of the most reserved of 
men. His aversion to the dissection of his personality 
before the public after his death, led, as is well known, 
to the destruction of much of his private correspondence. 
One of those to whom he was wont to unburden his mind 
in conversation seems to have been Wilfrid Ward, and he 
has written, from notes made by him of talks with the 
poet, an interesting article in Zhe New Review of Lon- 
don, which was published in last month’s issue of that 
magazine. The ‘‘ Doric beauty’’ of Tennyson’s con- 
versation, the humility of his mind, his absolute loyalty 
to truth, his fits of abstraction, especially in the presence 
of strangers, are illustrated in turn. During the last ten 
or twelve years of his life the great problems of meta- 
physics and of man’s origin and destiny occupied a large 
share in the poet’s thoughts, and the article referred to 
is occupied considerably with these themes. W. Ward 
says : 

‘« The problems of the physical universe and of man’s 
physical life alternated as a theme of conversation with 
metaphysics themselves, and thus claim their share in my 
notes. Nearly all the sayings I have set down belong to 
the years 1885-87. He spoke of the mysteries of meta- 
physics. ‘After religion,’ he said, ‘ metaphysics are the 
great hope for mankind. They must stem the tide of 
materialism. They show materialists that you can’t escape 
from mystery by escaping from religion.” A subject 
which especially exercised him in this connection was the 
mystery attaching to space and to extended matter, indi- 
cations of which are in ‘ Vastness,’ the second ‘ Locks- 
ley Hall,’ the ‘Ancient Sage,’ and ‘ De Profundis.” We 
were passing one day through a plowed field, and point- 
ing to the clods, he remarked that to a woodlouse they 
might look as grand as the Swiss Alps to us. ‘All great- 
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ness is relative,’ he said. ‘What are the Swiss moun- 
tains themselves when you know their proportion to the 
earth ; and the earth itself when you know its proportion 
to the universe?’ A little later on I returned to this 
subject, and instead of ‘ woodlouse,’ said a‘ flea.’ He 
stopped me at once: ‘‘ Not a flea; it could jump to the 
top in a moment, and that would prevent the idea of such 
greatness.’ On my saying, then, that it was painful to 
look on one’s impression of the beauty of Swiss moun- 
tains as only a subjective feeling, without corresponding 
objective reality, he said he did not mean this. The 
size is relative; but the deauty may be real. The clods 
in the plowed fields may be really beautiful, but one needs 
to be as small as the woodlouse to appreciate the beauty : 
‘ Then, too, what mystery there is in a grain of sand. 
Divide and divide it as you will, you never come to the 
end of it. All that has magnitude is divisible ; two 
atoms without magnitude cannot make one with magni- 
tude. So you can always divide.’ He passed, then, 
from the consideration of infinite littleness in matter to 
that of infinite greatness: ‘ Think of the proportion of 
one human eye to our earth; of our earth to the sun ; of 
the sun to the solar system ; of that to the universe, and 
then think that one human eye can in some sense be in 
contact with the stars of the Milky Way.’ ’’ 

On the subjects of Calvinism, and ‘‘ the vindictive 
idea of God,’’ the poet’s thoughts are given as follows : 

‘« He insisted strongly on misuses of the word ‘ God,’ 
and often condemned the immorality of extreme Calvin- 
ism. One could not but trace to the memories of the 
Calvinistic surroundings of his boyhood the deep feeling 
evident in such poems as ‘ Despair’ and ‘ Demeter’ 
against the conception of a vindictive Deity. ‘I remem- 
ber one woman who used to weep for hours because God 
was so infinitely good. He had predestined (she said) 
most of her friends to damnation, and herself, who was no 
better than they, to salvation. She shook her head at me 
sadly and said, ‘‘ Alfred, Alfred, whenever I look at you I 
think of the words of Scripture, ‘ Depart from me, ye 
cursed, into everlasting fire.’’’ The Calvinist minister 
who was spiritual guide to the neighborhood had typhoid 
fever. To the horror of his congregation, on recovering 
he became a Universalist and ceased to believe in hell.’ 

‘< This vindictive idea of God was perhaps his greatest 
trial in popular religion. Another was the anthropo- 
morphism which regarded the Supreme Being as a sort of 
‘magnified clergyman.’ But. he admitted that this was 
almost inevitable with some of the uneducated. ‘ These 
misuses of the word ‘‘God’’ made me prefer another name,’ 
he said. ‘I prefer to say the Highest, or the Supreme 
Being. In ‘‘ Ancient Sage’’ I have called God ‘‘ the 
Nameless.’’ I have sometimes demurred to the phrase 
‘* personal ’’ as applied to God for that same reason. It 
has been used as though personality were quite similar in 
God and in man. But I only mean that his personality 
is higher than ours. Lotze says the lack of personality is 
in us. God is unknowable as he is in himself, but he 
touches us at one point. That point is the conscience. 
If the conscience could be further developed, we might in 
some sense see God.’ And again: ‘ The conception in 
us of a perfect being realizing our highest ideals is some 
proof of God’s existence, though not a conclusive proof. 
Why should we conceive of such a being unless it were 
put into us to do so?’ 

‘¢¢Lushington used to say to me,’ he continued, 
‘that if there were no other world this world would be all 
the more valuable. I, on the contrary, feel that it is 
only the light shed on our earth from another world 
which gives it any value. The thought of working for 
the human race is not incentive enough to virtue if man is 
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not immortal. The whole race will be extinct, probably 
in a few thousand years. All the greatest aspirations are 
without meaning if man be not immortal. Religious be- 
lief is necessary to give life any meaning or value. A 
man without religious aspirations is only half a man.’ ”’ 
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THe Pope of Rome, Leo the Thirteenth, issued a few 
weeks ago what is called an encyclical (#. ¢., a general, or 
circular) letter bearing upon the subject of the union of 
the Christian churches. There has been, as our readers 
may be generally aware, a theory abroad that there are 
too many sects, that the division of professing Christians 
into different bodies is a reproach upon them, and an in- 
dication that they do not practice the charity and enter- 
tain the love which they profess, and that, consequently, 
an earnest effort should be made to bring them altogether 
in one organized body. With the hints and suggestions 
that something might be done in this direction with the 
church of Rome itself, —that perhaps even the Church of 
England might find some ground upon which the breach 
made in the days of Henry the Eighth could be bridged 
over, and Westminster Abbey become once more har- 
monious with St. Peter’s,—the letter of the Pope more or 
less directly deals. 

In substance, the Pope says that the only basis of 
union with the church of Rome is complete submission to, 
and absorption in it. He describes it as the church di- 
vinely ordained to be, and as the only one thus ordained. 
He repeats the claim that to the apostle Peter were given 
by Jesus ‘‘ the keys ’’’ of the kingdom of heaven, with the 
power to ‘* bind and loose,’’ in this world and that to 
come, and that Peter, thus made God’s ‘“‘ vicegerent on 
earth,’’ has handed his power, in perpetuity, and without 
diminution, down to the Popes,—whom the church of 
Rome regards as Peter’s direct and equal successors. 
With an authority thus supreme, and not capable of di- 
vision, the Pope insists also that absolute unity of belief, 
according to the church’s decrees, is necessary. It is the 
duty of all, he says, not merely to accept its doctrine 
generally, ‘‘ but to assent with their entire mind to all 
and every point of it.’’ It is ‘‘ no more allowable,’’ he 
adds, ‘‘ to repudiate one iota of the Apostle’s teaching 
than to reject any point of the doctrines of Christ him- 
self.’ In substance, therefore, as we have already said, 
the Pope dismisses the idea that there can be any union of 
Christians other than that which would follow the absolute 
submission of all to the belief and to the authority which 
he embodies. 
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The doctrine that the authority of the church is fully 
embodied in the Pope is thus very strongly held out, and 
the letter emphasises this point. The Pope is the sole 
depositary of the power, in his own person, and therefore 
it cannot subsist elsewhere. Councils of the church are 
not controlling, and bishops do not divide or share the 
Papal authority. 

All this is very emphatic, and in some ways very in- 
teresting. It is a reassertion, in the most positive terms, 
of the exclusive claim which the Roman church long ago 
put forward, and which, through many vicissitudes, and by 
many means, it has endeavored for centuries to establish. 
It leaves no room, and holds out no hops, for the idea 
that the English Bstablished Church could become in 
some way ‘‘ reconciled,’’ and readmitted to the Roman 
church, without yielding altogether its individuality and 
its independence. The venerable English statesman, W. 
E. Gladstone, who is a ‘‘ churchman ’’ of a very marked 
kind, has been inspecting the ground that lies between the 
two bodies, and has been discussing the ‘*‘ validity ’’ of 
the ‘‘ orders’’ (#. ¢., the ecclesiastical authority, in a 
sense similar to that which is imagined to exist in the 
‘* apostolic succession,’’ the ‘‘ laying on of hands,’’ etc.), 
of the English church. But the Pope’s letter is a most 
distinct notice to him and to all others that ‘‘ validity ’’ 
exists nowhere but in the Papal line, and it repels any 
effort to find a way of tying the Anglican establishment 
to that at Rome. It must be, the Pope says, submission 
and absorption, not approach and alliance. 

While this seems superficially the manifestation of the 
medizval spirit, we do not think it altogether a matter 
for regret, in the present condition of the world. 
Between that freedom of religious belief which is the right 
and the hope of mankind, on the one hand, and the 
absolute surrender of private judgment, and individual 
action which is demanded on the other, there can be no 
compromise, and it is better none should be thought of. 
A great part of the world is still in the middle ages of 
experience, thought, and method, and the great institu- 
tion of which the Pope is the nominal, and as he avers 
the absolute, head, apparently serves the purpose for the 
present of this vast rear guard of the religious movement. 


BIRTHS. 
PETERS.—At Guernsey, Pa., Sixth month 28, 1896, to Z. J. and 
Mary Tyson Peters, a daughter, who is named Elisabeth Mary. 
HOLLINGSWORTH.—At the home of Albert and Phebe H. 
Atkinson, Upper Dublin, Montgomery Co., Pa., Seventh month 14, 
1896, to Robert A. and Elizabeth T. Hollingsworth, of Harford Co., 
Md., a daughter, who is named Elizabeth Marie. 


MARRIAGES. 


PIERCE—FOULKE.—At the residence of the bride's parents, 
Seventh month 22, 1896, William Sherman Pierce, of Dixon, IIl., and 
Melissa Elliott Foulke, daughter of Dr. Joseph and Caroline E. 
Foulke, of Buckingham, Pa. 


DEATHS. 


BALDERSTON.—Seventh month 20, 1896, at his home near 
Newtown, Pa., of injuries received on the 16th inst., Edward Briggs 
Balderston, son of Mahlon W. and Sarah S. Balderston, in the 25th 
year of his age ; a member of Makefield Monthly Meeting. 

He was a young man of exemplary character, correct habits, honest, 
and upright, a good neighbor, a kind and considerate son and brother, 
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a tender and loving husband, and died believing in the mercy of his 
loving Father ; expressing in his last moments the conviction that he 
was only passing on to his heavenly home. 


BALDWIN.—At his residence, in London Grove township, Ches- 
ter county, Pa., Amos C, Baldwin, an elder much esteemed, of London 
Grove Monthly Meeting, passed quietly away in death at the early 
morning hour, Seventh month 6, 1896, in his 75th year, 

A solemn meeting was held at the meeting-house, in which lively 
testimonies were borne to his worth, for he died as he had aved, an 
honest man. 


EDGE.—Suddenly, on Second-day morning, Seventh month 20, 
1896, Joseph Edge, of Darlington, Md., in his 83d year. 

EVES.—At Millville, Pa., Fourth month 27, 1896, Charles W. 
Eves, after a lingering illness, in the 64th year of his age. 

He wasa life-long member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends held 
at Millville, Pa. 


JONES.—In Warringtown township, Bucks county, Pa., near 
Tradesville, on Seventh month 14, 1896, George M. Jones, son of J. 
Wilson and Elizabeth G. Jones, in his 30th year. 


MARSHALL.—At her home, West Marlboro’, Chester county, 
Pa., Seventh month 14, 1896, Sarah P. Marshall, in her 65th year; a 
member of London Grove Monthly Meeting of Friends. Interment at 
London Grove Friends’ burying-ground. 

She was one of that type of character which has made the name 
Friend so dear to us and to the world. A naturally sensitive tempera- 
ment became in her the source of close sympathy with all, and was an 
inspiration to calmness and kindliness in thought, word, and manner. 
Those who knew her most intimately can say with the deepest incerity 
that her life was a benediction. 


SINGLEY.—Maurice G. Singley, third son of Edward and Ann 
Leeds Singley, died at his home in Hoopeston, Ill., Seventh month 
26, 1896, aged 45 years and 3 months. 

He leaves a widow and four children mostly grown. M. 


STAPLER.—At his home in Lower Makefield, Bucks county, Pa., 
Seventh month 21, 1896, Edward Stapler, in the 8oth year of his age: 
a member of Makefield Monthly Meeting. 


WHITE.—At the residence of Jonathan Pugh, Philadelphia, 
Seventh month 20, 1896, Tacy S., widow of John White, formerly of 
Dayton, Ohio, in her 81st year. 

Interment at Fair Hill, Philadelphia. 


WILKINSON.—At Unionville, Chester county, Pa., Seventh 
month 22, 1896, of paralysis, John P. Wilkinson, aged 78 years ; an 
esteemed member of Kennett Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

LA friend, forwarding the above information, also states: He was 
the oldest member of Unionville meeting. He had a slight stroke, on 
the 6th of Seventh month, while on a visit to his brother-in-law, John 
Pusey, and gradually sank, but was conscious nearly to the end, not 
suffering much. He had been a stout, hearty man. He was interested 
in all philanthropic movements, and was favored in being able to ex- 
press his ideas clearly in public as well as in private. His wife, 
(Hannah Kenderdine Wilkinson), survives him. 

When a young man, John and his brothers, Samuel and Francis 
Wilkinson, were in the mercantile business at Wakefield, Lancaster 
county, but learning that the old tannery plant at Unionville was for 
sale, they came and purchased it of Levi Hayes, Isaac Jefferis, and 
James Smith, who had taken it from the former owner and manager, 
Elijah Pugh, in payment of a debt. The new proprietors, settling in 
this county, at once began taking an interest in the affairs of the neigh- 
borhood, and for a long time were interested in its welfare; Samuel, 
who died a few years ago, paid special attention to the cause of educa- 
tion, being one of the Committee of George School and other commit- 
tees. His brother Morris Wilkinson, who lives in Virginia, has been 
in ill health, and John and his wife were intending to start on a visit 
there on the 8th instant, when his seizure, on the 6th, occurred]. 


WILLETS.—At her residence, ‘‘ Floral Terrace,” Roslyn, Long 
Island, on Second-day, Seventh month 13, 1896, Sarah A., widow of 
Jacob H, Willets, in the 80th year of her age. 

The prolonged and painful illness which she bore with Christian 
patience, together with her long life of usefulness, kindness, gentleness, 
and charity, all attest to the belief that she has received the blessed 
reward of ‘‘ Well done, good and faithful servant, thou hast been faith- 
ful over the few things, I will make thee ruler over more.’’ 

. 








He who is careful to fill his mind with truth and his 
heart with love will not lack for retreats in which he may 
take refuge from the stress and storms of life.—Sacred 
Heart Review. 


For whatever happens to me, each day is my daily 
bread, provided I do not refuse to take it from Thy hand, 
and so feed upon it.—Féné/on. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
MEETINGS AND HOW TO REACH THEM. 


[THIRTEENTH PAPER. ] 
WirHin Warrington Quarterly Meeting (in Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting) there are six meeting-houses, having one 
recorded minister, and one not recorded. 

Pipe Creek meeting-house is half a mile from Union 
Bridge station on the Western Maryland railroad. This 
meeting was established about 1735. Itis 20 milessouth 
of Gettysburg and 40 west of Baltimore, in Carroll 
county, Md. Address Solomon Shepherd, or Pemberton 
Wood, Union Bridge, Md. 

Bush Creek meeting is 18 miles from Pipe Creek, in 
Frederick county, and is one-eighth of a mile from Mon- 
rovia station, on the Baltimore and Ohio railroad. Ad- 
dress Samuel M. Russell, New Market, Md. 

Menallen was established as a preparative meeting, in 
1748, and as a monthly meeting in Eighth month, 1780 
It is in Adams county, Pennsylvania, g miles north of 
Gettysburg, and is 134 miles from Sunnyside Station, on 
the Gettysburg and Harrisburg railroad, a branch of the 
Reading. Address Cyrus S. Griest, Guernsey, Adams 
county, Pa. 

Huntingdon meeting is 10 miles west of Warrington, 
and 10 miles east of Menallen. It is six miles from Ida- 
ville station, on the Gettysburg and Harrisburg railroad, 
and 8 miles from Dillsburg station, on the Cumberland 
Valley railroad, from whence a stage runs to York Springs 
near the meeting-house. Address Charles W. Griest, 
York Springs, Pa. 

Warrington meeting is located on ground donated by 
the Penn family, and the large house is in good repair. 
A large body of Friends formerly resided here, the meet- 
ing dating from 1730, but now only one meeting in the 
year is held, on the fourth First-day in Ninth month, 
but it is said Friends are increasing in the neighborhood, 
and it is thought to be a good field for labor by minister- 
ing Friends. Address William Cook, Dillsburg, Pa. 

Newberry meeting-house, in York county, Pa., 8 miles 
northeast of Warrington, 10 miles south of Harrisburg, 
and 13 north of York, is 5 miles from Goldsborough 
station, on the Northern Central railroad. The house is 
not now used, and is out of repair. Address Jacob Blair 
Garretson, Lewisberry, York county, Pa. 

In Fairfax Quarter of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, there 
are eight meeting-houses, with four recorded ministers, 
and two others who sometimes speak. 

Hopewell Meeting is one and a half miles from 
Stephenson, on a branch of the B. & O. Railroad, and 
one and a half miles from Clearbrook, on the Cumber- 
land Valley Railroad. Address J. W. Branson, Clear- 
brook, Frederick county, Va. 

The meeting at Winchester is at the corner of Wash- 
ington and Braddock streets, and is about half a mile 
from either railroad station. During the civil war this 
house was destroyed, but a large brick house has since 
been erected. Address John Brown, Winchester, Va. 

Ridge Meeting, established in 1791, is three miles 
from Winchester, on the Cumberland Valley Railroad. 
Address J. S. Bond, Winchester, Va. 

Back Creek is nine miles northwest of Winchester, its 
nearest railroad station. Address Joseph S. Robinson, 
Gainesborough, Va. 

Fairfax Meeting is three miles from Pzonian Springs, 
on the Southern railroad, from whence a stage runs to it 
on arrival of noon and evening trains. It is eight miles 
southeast of Goose Creek meeting-house. Address Robert 
R. Walker, Waterford, Va. 

Goose Creek Meeting, at Lincoln, in Loudoun county, 
was established in Twelfth month, 1785. It is two miles 
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from Purcellville Station on the Southern Railroad. Ad- 
dress Thos. R. Smith, Lincoln, Va. 

A meeting was established at Alexandria, about the 
beginning of this century, but in later years the property 
was sold and the house removed. 

Woodlawn Meeting dates from 1847, and is located 
on part of the Mount Vernon estate, the home of George 
Washington. It is three miles from Mount Vernon Sta- 
tion, on the Alexandria and Fredericksburg Railroad. 
Address John Ballinger, Accotink, Va. 

Washington City Meeting is at 1811 I St., N. W., 
and is about 1% miles from the Pennsylvania Railroad 
station, at 6th and B streets. Address Benjamin E Hen- 
drickson, 228 12th street, S. W., Washington, D. C. 

* x 


PROGRESS OF CONFERENCE ARRANGEMENTS. 


THE time for the Conference at Swarthmore is now draw- 
ing quite near, and there is every promise for a large and 
interesting gathering, at which the maintenance of the 
principles of Friends will receive strength and advance- 
ment. The Program of the several sessions is again 
printed in our advertising columns this week, with some 
slight changes and corrections. 

We also print an important notice as to railway 
arrangements which it would be well for all concerned to 
inspect carefully. The Transporation Committee has 
made every effort to secure satisfactory accommodations, 
and has had, in most particulars, good success. The 
Passenger Department of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
while conceding requests for special trains, (provided 
they shall be sufficiently patronized), etc., declined to 
make a lower rate between Philadelphia and Swarthmore, 
even on the special trains which it is proposed to run, 
than the ‘‘ package-ticket ’’ rate, which will be 20 cents 
for a single trip and 40 cents for the roundtrip. This is 
slightly less than two cents a mile. 

Up to and including Seventh month 20, by which 
date all who intended being present were desired to send 
their names, the number received by the committee was 
2,212. These may be classified as follows: Members of 
other yearly meetings, 822, (of this number 80 notified 
the committee that they were provided with private ac- 
commodation) ; members of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing who desired accommodation, (being, many of them, 
from remote parts of the yearly meeting), 530, of whom 
41 would be lodged in tents or otherwise privately ; per- 
sons who expected to be present only for two days, or 
part of the time, 151; persons, members of this yearly 
meeting, who do not expect to lodge at Swarthmore, but 
desire lunch, 709. This makes altogether 2,212, and 
allowing for some increase by daily attendance of other 
persons, it indicates an attendance at the Conferences 
approaching 2,500, as the maximum, and about 2,000 as 
the average. This number, we think, can be comfortably 
taken care of in all respects. The capacity for lodging 
of the College and other buildings in Swarthmore village, 
and of private houses there, is now nearly exhausted, and 
whatever overflow there may be will have to go to the 
towns near, or to Philadelphia,—except that, at this 
writing, (28th), there are still a few opportunities for 
private boarding in the village. With the railroad ar- 
rangements that have been made, it will be easy to get to 
Media, Chester, Darby, Wilmington, West Chester, and 
Philadelphia, and other places, after the close of the 
afternoon session. 

No evening sessions have been arranged for, except 
the two shown on the program. That of the First-day 
School Conference, on Fourth-day evening, will be a 
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the others. After the meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Associations on Seventh-day evening, atrain for Phila- 
delphia will conveniently return to the city those lodging 
there, and there are late trains to West Chester, and west- 
ward over the road to Oxford. 

On First-day it will be desirable, of course, for a 
number of those in the ministry to be present at the 
meetings held at Swarthmore, but it is hoped that others 
may find their way clear to visit regular meetings within 
easy reach. It is hardly possible but that,even with the 
absence of many persons over the First-day, there will 
enough remain at Swarthmore to form large gatherings 
there. The large tent and the meeting-house will be 
available for meetings on that day; the assembly-room 
in the College building, which also it was hoped to 
reserve, it has been found necessary to appropriate for 
cots for lodging guests. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
WESTERN QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Tus meeting, held at London Grove, (Chester county, 
Pa.), on Third-day, the 21st ult., was a large and inter- 
esting meeting. A correspondent sends us notes, which 
we use substantially as sent. 

In opening, after the silence, Mary M. Thomas, of 
Norristown, (Gwynedd Monthly Meeting), spoke feel- 
ingly of the indwelling power that maketh for righteous- 
ness, admonishing us not to depend upon self, but to 
listen to that still, small voice that is speaking to every 
soul and that will lead us into all truth, if we but listen to 
its teachings. We were favored to have with us again 
one whose words of counsel we delighted to listen to in 
years gone by, but who has not been able to meet with us 
for some years past—Margaretta Walton. Except that 
her voice is somewhat weaker than formerly, we saw 
nothing to indicate the severe trials through which she 
has passed during the last two years. 

Among the other speakers who favored us were Mary 
Travilla, Phebe Griffith, and Enoch Hannum, of West 
Chester; Pennock Spencer, Mary Singley, and Alfred 
Hallman, of our own meeting. 

We were reminded not only by the speakers, but by 
the vacant seats in the galleries of the ‘‘ fathers in our 
Israel’’ who have been called up higher since our last 
meeting. But let us mingle with our mourning the joyous 
hope and belief that they have gone to reap the rewards 
of a well-spent life. Many kind words were said and ad- 
vice given to our youth that they may be stimulated to 
greater efforts in the cause of truth. It was shown them 
the importance of being prepared to take up the work 
that must soon fall to them, as many of the older are 
dropping off continually. We have seen, one by one, 
our principles accepted by the world, bigotry and super- 
stition disappearing, liberty of conscience taking their 
places. Do we not see from this the truth of the Scrip- 
tural injunction, ‘‘ Cast thy bread upon the waters, and it 
shall appear again after many days.”’ 

There being no queries to answer at this quarter, the 
business was not so long as usual. Committees on tem- 
perance, circular meetings, philanthropic labor, etc., 
reported. The remainder of the session was devoted to 
the regular routine work of the society. The clerk an- 
nounced that our friend, Mary M. Thomas, will hold 
meetings in the different meeting-houses connected with 
this quarter during the ensuing two weeks. 


A friend who writes from Cottage City, Martha’s 
Vineyard, (where a Summer School has been in progress), 


routine session, of somewhat less interest, perhaps, than | on the 25th ult., says: You may be interested in the fact 
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of our having had a little meeting here last First-day. 
We enjoyed it very much. There isa party of Friends 
from the vicinity of Philadelphia, most of them teachers 
and students from Westtown. They invited all the 
Friends to meet there, and we did. Besides mother and 
myself, and Ellen Pyle, all were of the other branch of 
the Society, and we numbered twenty-one. Charles At- 
kins, of Lynn, Mass., a teacher in the Boston Latin 
School, spoke, and Eloise Hafford, from New Bradford, 
made a prayer. I felt glad that we could have a meeting, 
for there are no Friends, and of course, no meeting, on the 
island. After meeting, as we were having a social time, 
refreshments were passed around. We have enjoyed the 
society of each other since. 


Susanna Fayle,a minister from Limerick, Ireland, 
who came to Philadelphia early in the spring on a re- 
ligious visit to Friends within the limits of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, (4th and Arch streets), died at Mount 
Pocono, Pa., on the 11th instant, where she had been 
taken from Philadelphia, in the hope of promoting her 
recovery. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF HOPEWELL MEETING. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

In my article published last week I detect an error in 
date. Where it reads ‘‘ This part, built in 1769,’’ it 
should be 1760. I do not know whether the error is 
mine or not. 

Since you published this account I have received from 
my friend, Kirk Brown, of Baltimore, the following copy 
of the minutes of East Nottingham Monthly Meeting, 
which may be of sufficient interest in reference to the 
time of the establishment of Hopewell Meeting to be 
published in your paper. It at least sets aside all doubt 
as to the time the meeting was first established. 

The John Churchman mentioned was a noted minis- 
ter, and author of John Churchman’s Journal. 

Clearbrook, Va. D. W..B. 

COPY OF MINUTES OF EAST NOTTINGHAM MONTHLY 

MEETING. 

‘‘Att our monthly meeting held at East Nottingham 
18 of ye 3 mo. 1734: 

‘‘Alexander Ross hath Proposed to this meeting on 
behalf of friends at Opeckon [Opequan] that a meeting 
for worship would be settled amongst them, which is 
under ye consideration & care of this meeting untill a 
suitable time is given to visit them.’’ 

‘‘Att our monthly meeting at East Nottingham held 
ye 17 day of ye 6 mo. 1734: 

‘‘ Friends being again mindfull of ye request of 
friends at Monoquesy and Opeckon, Do, in order to Give 
them a visit appoint Jeremiah Brown, William Kirk, 
Joseph England, and John Churchman to visit them.’’ 

«‘Att our monthly meeting held at E. Nottingham 17 
of 11 mo. 1734: 

‘« The friends appointed to visit friends at Opeckon 
Do report that they have so done and that they think it 
would be of service if a meeting were settled there, which 
this meeting doth acquiesce with, and order that it be 
sent to ye next quarterly meeting.’’ 

‘‘Att our monthly meeting held at E. Nottingham, 
the 15 day of ye 12 mo. 1734: 

‘« The quarterly meeting having granted ye request 
of Opeckon friends and a meeting allowed them, Joseph 
England, John White, Jeremiah Brown, and John 
Churchman are appointed to write to them to inform 
them thereof, and to advise them to be magnanimous in 
ye place whereon they set or build their meeting-house.”’ 





‘‘Att our monthly meeting held at E. Nottingham, 
the 15 day of ye 1 mo., 1735: 

‘¢ The friends appointed to write to friends of Opec- 
kon to inform them of ye settlement of ye meeting 
amongst them do report they have so done.”’ 


MANNERS IN JAPAN. 


Dr. Henry Hartshorne, of this city, formerly editor of Friends’ Re- 

view, is now residing in Japan, with his daughter. In a recent letter, 
(from Tokyo, Sixth month 17), published in City and State, he has 
the following paragraphs. 
SuIcIDEs are wonderfully frequent in Japan. Statistics 
lately published show that the average for ten years, end- 
ing with 1892, is 6,426; which is nearly 18 suicides for 
every day inthe year. In the great cities, Tokyo and 
Osaka, it is more frequent than in the rural districts. 
Most of these instances occur between the ages of 20 
and 30 years; earliest among women; the number of 
women committing self-slaughter being rather more than 
half as great as that of men. Causes alleged, besides in- 
sanity, are chiefly reverses of fortune, great destitution, 
physical suffering, remorse, and shame. The old Roman 
idea that suicide is not a crime, but a legitimate and 
often honorable act, when life appears to be not worth 
living, prevails here. 

Let me close this letter with an account of a little 
experience of my daughter’s, in a recent trip of about a 
hundred miles into the country by railway. It showed a 
curious mingling of old and new Japan. A tea house 
where she and another lady took lunch had electric bells 
and electric lights, yet no foreign food. A day in Japan, 
outside of Yokohama, is enough to show the difference 
made to a stranger’s comfort by this last circumstance. 
Stepping into a tram-car on their return, they found there 
a Japanese gentleman and lady, the latter smoking. This 
is, in Japan, entire good form, but the surprising thing 
was that the gentleman rose and, with a bow, said, ‘‘ Does 
my wife’s smoking annoy you?’’ It is pleasant to find 
that some beginning of American courtesy towards ladies 
(Japanese as well as foreign), on the part of men now 
and then appears here. We have several times seen one 
of them, in a crowded street car, rise and offer a seat to 
a lady, sometimes even to a poor old woman. This con- 
sideration for the weaker sex was never thought of either 
by Confucius or Gautama Buddha ; it is entirely a devel- 
opment of modern times, under Western influence. 


Race PREJUDICE IN NEw ORLEANS —The negroes 
of New Orleans, who number 75,000, or about one- 
fourth of the whole population, have filed petitions with 
the several railroads to provide them with some park or 
picnic-grounds where they can goof anevening. The 
public parks are legally open to them, but the race pre- 
judice is so strong that very few venture to go there. 
For the past few years Spanish Fort, where General 
Jackson entered New Orleans, has been their chief resort ; 
but this summer it was thrown open to the whites, and 
consequently closed to colored people. ‘‘ Little Woods ’’ 
has followed suit, and the negroes have now nowhere to 
go. They point out that even in slavery days they had 
their special park set apart for them by the whites, and 
which still bears the name of ‘‘ Congo Square.’’ It has 
been rechristened Place d’Armes and Beauregard Place, 
but all in vain. It is still ‘‘ Congo Square,’’ in spite of 
all the city ordinances, and the fact that the Congo 
negroes were crowded out a half-century ago. One of 
the railroads and some leading negroes are now looking 
for a quiet, secluded spot that can be used as a colored 
Coney Island.— Harper's Weekly. 
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THE KIND OF MANUAL TRAINING FOR FRIENDS’ 
SCHOOLS. 


In a previous article reference was made to the ‘‘ nascent period ” of 
life between the ages of eight and eighteen in which the ‘‘ growth and 
function |of the brain] go hand in hand,” and during which the hand- 
controlling centres must b: exercised if they are ever to reach “ their 
highest cunning ’’; and it was intimated that something further would 
be said in regard to the kind of manual training for our schools that 
would be suitable for at least a portion of this period. 

Among Friends’ schools there are two that have manual training 
as a part of their course of instruction,—the George School and 
Friends’ Seminary, New York city, the former having for the most 
part the “ regular’’ manual training, and the latter sloyd; both are 
doing good work, but neither would claim to be doing the best they 
hope to do. Our other schools have, at present, nothing of the kind. 
There are various reasons for this: the great educational value of 
manual training is not realized ; our teachers are not qualified to teach 
it even if they had the time and the facilities; we have not the rooms 
suitable for carrying on the work; we lack the necessary tools, etc., 
etc. But is there nothing else to be offered in the line of manual 
training except what we have in the schools referred to? Let us see. 
In the most of those below the high school the elements of physics 
and chemistry are not taught at all or are not taught as they should be 
for the want of suitable apparatus, and the same is, perhaps, true to 
some extent even in the high schools. What is the remedy? The 
school should make its own apparatus. This may seem, to some, a 
startling proposition, but it is believed to be one capable of being 
demonstrated. It is believed, too, that it would be better in the end 
for the school to make it than to buy it, (at least the most of it), even 
if it had the means to purchase all it needs. Coérdinate and corre- 
late manual training and the science teaching, then we shall be doing 
educational work along one line so as to help it along in a related line. 
In this way both may be done together better than either could be done 
without the other. 

If such a course were pursued, all our schools might be supplied 
with an abundance of inexpensive but good apparatus for the teaching 
of science by experimental methods, and for the enrichment of the study 
of geography, history, biology, etc. Such a course as is here indi- 
cated certainly is entirely feasible with a moderate expenditure of 
means. It would present a good motive; it would add greater inter- 
est, and it would commend itself as pedagogical on the one hand and 
as practical on the other. 

This is, perhaps, not the proper time or place to discuss the subject 
in its details. The general proposition is stated for the consideration 
of those interested in the best welfare of our schools. We need to 
make them the best they can be made, and it is confidently believed 
that the introduction of this line of work would add greatly to their 
efficiency. 

This is not intended to be the last word on the subject. 

H. R. R. 





A Great Liprary.—The annual report of the Chicago Public 
Library shows that the home circulation of books during the year has 
been 1,173,586 volumes. It is said that this ‘‘ breaks the world’s 
record ’’ for free circulating libraries. The use of this large number 
of books is made possible mainly by the system of delivery stations, 
which enables people in all parts of the city to draw books without 
going far from their homes. 

One noteworthy feature of the report is that the percentage of books 
of fiction taken out has steadily fallen, till now it is but 40 per cent. of 
the total. This indicates the appearance of a class of readers who 
have more serious intellectual interests than those of twenty years ago. 





WILMINGTON FRIENDs’ SCHOOL.—The new catalogue and circular 
of this school are at hand, and we note a few changes in the courses of 
study, etc. The present tendency to raise the requirements of admis- 
sion to some of our colleges has made a lengthening of the High School 
course necessary. This is now five years, instead of four. Some 
pupils may, however, complete the course in four years, as before. We 
are inclined to praise the concession by which students may substitute 





a second modern language for Latin at the end of the second High 
School year (third year of Latin), as we believe the present tendency 
among our best colleges is to lift the course with modern languages to 
a level with the course with ancient languages. 





THE CHANGES AT WESTTOWN.—In our issue of Seventh month 4, 
we gave an interesting article by Thomas K. Brown, on the changes 
at Westtown Friends’ School, it being copied from the Westonian. 
The following paragraphs should be added : 

‘« The course has been made much fuller, particularly in literature, 
Latin, and mathematics. In the last two the higher branches have 
been thrown out, and the time given to a more thorough treatment of 
the elementary parts. The time that was formerly speat on Calculus 
and Descriptive Geometry now goes to Algebra and Trigonometry. 
Instead of laying aside Virgil at the end of two years of Latin, it is 
now not completed till the end of the fourth year. 

‘* The old reading book is scarcely known. In its place we see 
the poems of Longfellow and Whittier, and extracts from the prose of 
Holmes, and Irving, and Burroughs. One-third of the school time is 
not taken up with regular spelling and reading and writing lessons, 
but the one condensed topic of “* English,’’ with constant care all 
along the line, gives a greater ability to *‘ read and write the English 
language correctly ’’ in half the time and twice the interest. 

“In 1865, Westtown fitted about two boys a year for Haverford 
College. In 1880 it had become the custom to graduate before going 
to college, and one or two of our graduates each year entered the 
Junior class of Haverford. One enterprising young woman had spent 
a year at Cornell. To-day Haverford, Cornell, Bryn Mawr, Vassar, 
and the University of Pennsylvania contain, among them, about twenty 
Westtown graduates, with several others who left to go to college be- 
fore quite completing our course. All of these colleges which admit 
on certificate will accept Westtown’s, and none of those which require 
examinations have our graduates as yet failed to enter.” 


CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


MILLVILLE, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association held its regular 
meeting the rgth inst., it having been postponed one week. 

The opening reading consisted of the sixth chapter of Ephesians. 
A pleasant feature of the meeting was the presence of Elizabeth Lloyd, 
of New Hope, Agnes Woodman of the George School, and others 
from distant points. 

The History Section was represented by Ida E. Eves reading that 
portion of the Memoirs of Sunderland P. Gardner containing a letter of 
inquiry from a young woman on his views of advancement after death, 
future rewards and punishments, etc., and his reply to the same. 
E. L. referred to the fact that prosperity, apparently, often attends the 
careless and wicked, while disappointment and reverses are the portion 
of the thoughtful and good. But these outward appearances are de- 
ceitful. The former lose the happiness and joy out of their hearts and 
are like a tree that is decayed inside and must, sooner or later, topple 
over. The latter, like the strong oak, remain unharmed amid the 
storm for they are firmly established in the life-giving source. 

R. Anna Kester followed with readings, notes, and comments 
upon the origin, object of, and duties of the Representative Committee. 
The special object in the distribution of literature seems to be to reach 
those who are not members with Friends, but are concerned to become 
acquainted with their principles. The proper channel through which 
to obtain the required literature was made plain. An interesting item 
was the first appointment of women on said committee. 

Prominent among the subjects referred to by the Current Topics 
Committee were the recent Associations of Teachers, and the closing 
exercises of the different institutions of learning. 

The thought was expressed that many of the young may fall short 
of their aim in life, or be disappointed in not being able to accomplish 
as much as others, but the Master rewards those who have used their 
one talent as well as those with the five. 

J. Lemuel John responded to the question, ‘‘ What is religious 
liberty, from Friends’ standpoint ?” and Harry W. Eves to, ‘‘ What is 
the Foundation Principle of the Society of Friends?” The latter said 
that worship, baptism, the supper, must be known individually and 
spiritually, and that all religious denominations are looking more and 
more to the Light, as defined by George Fox. 

E. L. spoke encouragingly to the young, saying in substance that 
nothing is more beautiful than the anticipations of youth. Do not be 
satisfied with anything but the best. Take hold of your work with a 
will, and something better will come into your lives than the brightest 
you dream of. 

The time for our next meeting is Eighth month 9. 

CORRESPONDENT. 


Lire is too short to nurse one’s misery. Hurry across 
the lowlands, that you may spend more time on the 
mountain tops.— PAiliips Brooks. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


THE leading article, and a very charming one, in Harper's Magasine 
for this month is W. D, Howells’s personal recollections of the poet 
Longfellow. It is entitled ‘‘ The White Mr. Longfellow,’’ because it 
refers to the years in which his hair and beard had become snowy white 
with age, and it is filled with anecdote and reminiscence, besides being 
fully illustrated. In the same number, “ Peeps into Barbary,’’ by J. E. 
Budgett Meakin, formerly editor of the 7imses in Morocco, gives an in- 
teresting view of life among the warring tribes in northern Africa. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, announce that they have in 
preparation an entirely new and definitive edition of the works of 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. It will be in the general style of their River- 
side Editions of standard authors, to consist of sixteen volumes, which 
will include ‘* Uncle Tom’s Cabin”’ and other novels, Short Stories, 
Poems, Household Papers, and Stories for Young People. The first 
volume will have a biographical Sketch, and all the volumes are to be 
thoroughly edited and furnished with notes when necessary. Each of 
the volumes will have a frontispiece and a vignette, including several 
portraits, views of Mrs. Stowe’s homes, and other interesting designs. 


In an article in the Atlantic Monthly, this month, Prof. Paul 
Shorey, of the University of Chicago, considers the ‘‘ Present Condi- 
tion of Literary Production.’’ One point discussed is the question 
which is more and more impressing every lover of letters, why the 
present decade is not producing writers whose work will stand the 
test of time. One statement which Professor Shorey ventures is that 
the period of English literature (meaning the literature of the English 
language) closing with the death of Tennyson can fairly be compared 
with the Periclean, Augustine, or Elizabethan periods, and is in his 
opinion vastly more brilliant than any with the exception of the 
Periclean. 


Scribner's Magazine for this month, while it is made very much a 
“« Fiction Number,’’—with the idea that at this season readers desire 
nothing substantial, —has some other notable features. There is a very 
pleasing article by Alice Morse Earle, on ‘‘ Old Gardens” ; we have 
made some extracts from this. A. F. Jaccaci begins a picturesque ac- 
count of his journey “‘ On the Trail of Don Quixote,” this being splen- 
didly illustrated with twenty-five pictures by Vierge, a distinguished 
French artist. Cecilia Beaux, the accomplished portrait painter, 
(whose fame began in Philadelphia), furnishes the frontispiece of the 
number,—her first illustration for any magazine. Another artistic 
novelty is the series of marginal illustrations and decorative borders, 
printed in two colors and filling sixteen pages. The cover, printed in 
twelve colors, is from a drawing by Will H. Low, and is described as 
the most elaborate ever made for an American periodical. 


The Review of Reviews, this month, while largely given over to 
news of the Presidential campaign, finds space for the treatment of 
other topics. It has illustrated articles on Harriet Beecher Stowe and 
Dr. Barnardo, of London, the father of ‘‘ Nobody’s Children.’ There 
is the usual elaborate résumé of the current magazines; and the de- 
partments of ‘‘ The Progress of the World,’’ “ Record of Current 
Events,’’ and “ Current History in Caricature,” answer the typical 
American demand for what is up to date. 


PERSONAL NOTES. 


Our friend John William Graham, since visiting Long Island on the 
Igth ult., has been at Chappaqua, N. Y., and in New York City, and 
on the 23d reached Philadelphia, and went to visit friends at Bryn 
Mawr and Haverford. He has this week attended the meeting of 
Orthodox Friends at Haverford, the Quarterly Meeting of our body at 
Concord, and mid-week meetings in Philadelphia. 

Dr. Sarah T. R. Eavenson writes us from Asheville, N. C., Sev- 
enth month 22: “I have been here in this beautiful country since the 
first week in Sixth month. I hope to attend the Conferences at Swarth- 
more. Rain, rain, seems to be the order of the last two weeks here. 
It is good to have, but an excess not so desirable.” 

It will be gratifying to the many friends of Henry M. Laing to 
learn that his health shows decided improvement. He was strong 
enough to be removed to Atlantic City, several weeks ago, and within 
the last fortnight has been able to go out doors, —visiting Longport, etc. 

A letter from William J. Hall announces his safe arrival, on the 
Rhyniand, at Liverpool, with a gain in weight as the result of the 
voyage. He sailed on his return, on the 25th ult., and will be back 
in a few days after the printing of this paragraph. 

Dr. William Hyde Appleton, of Swarthmore College, sailed from 
New York for Genoa, on the steamer Aaiser Wilhelm, on the 25th 
ult. He expects to start on his return Ninth month 5, so as to be on 
hand when the College opens, Ninth month 15. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


A BEGGING INDIAN. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

FRIENDS of Philadelphia and vicinity should be careful in extending 
aid to an Indian who is a physician, married, living in Philadelphia, 
unless fully satisfied that such assistance will really benefit him. He 
represents himself as willing and able to work, and if anything is done 
for him it should be in this way, rather than in giving him money di- 
rectly. A large proportion of those who have aided him financially 
have lost confidence in him, but on his behalf it must be said that on 
one or two occasions when given an opportunity to work he has ap- 
parently done his best at it. 

A considerable amount of money has been given him by the 
charitably disposed, especially among Friends, to whom he has appealed 
on account of his race. If any one knows of any work which could be 
had for him I should be glad if they would communicate with me. 


CHARLEs F. JENKINS, Box 1632, Philadelphia. 
Seventh month 28. 


A VISIT TO NEAL DOW. 
[From a private letter, Seventh month 26, from Aaron M. Powell, at 
the Jackson Falls House, Jackson Falls, New Hampshire. ] 

We are having, for the time, a much needed and most enjoyable 
rest in this rarely beautiful mountain environment. In coming here 
from New York, we stopped two days in Portland, Me., where we 
were the guests of General Neal Dow and his daughter. General 
Dow, who is now in his ninety-third year, is still remarkably bright 
and vigorous mentally, though with increasing physical limitations. 
He walks little now, but drives out every day, but no longer unat- 
tended. In conversation, though he hesitates occasionally for a word 
or a name, his comments are as clear and incisive as ever. He is a 
remarkable man, and this memorable visit with him seemed as a bene- 
diction. As we drove about the beautiful city of Portland not a 


brewery, distillery, or liquor saloon was visible,—so unlike New York, 
Philadelphia, and most other American cities ! 


WE give thy natal day to hope, 

O country of our love and prayer! 
Thy way is down no fatal slope, 

But up to freer sun and air. 


The fathers sleep, but men remain 
As wise, as true, as brave as they ; 
Why count the loss and not the gain ? 
The best is that we have to-day. 


The power that broke their prison bars 
And set the dusky millions free, 
And welded in the flame of war 
The Union fast to Liberty, 


Shall it not deal with other ills, 
Redress the red man’s grievance, break 
The Circean cup that shames and kills, 
And Labor full requital make ? 


Alone to such as fiftly bear 
Thy civic honors bid them fall. 

And call thy daughters forth to share 
The rights and duties pledged to all. 


With peace that comes of purity, 
And strength to simple justice due, 
So runs our loyal dream of thee; 
God of our fathers! make it true. 
—John GC. Whittier. 


THE WATCHERS. 
OH ye whose unrewarded eyes 
Forever watch the ocean’s rim, 


Your ships perchance ’neath friendlier skies 
Rest far beyond your vision dim. 


Perhaps in some sweet bay they wait, 
Where bides the primal, perfect day ; 

Where airs from springtime linger late 
Or never perish quite away. 


In some far-off, diviner land, 
Where never garnered wealth grows old, 
Safe harbored they may wait your hand, 
To strike their sails and yield their gold. 
—Henrictta Christian Wright, in Scribner's Magasine. 
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THE ATTITUDE OF WOMEN TOWARDS DUMB 
ANIMALS. 
Harper's Bazar. 


Women have so long been in the habit of effacing them- 
selves, and of being effaced, in any question of responsi- 
bility outside of their own households, that they have 
never taken the position they should take in relation to 
many affairs needing reform. Among the matters where 
there is still a large debit to their account is their re- 
lation to the treatment of dumb animals. 

It is not yet fully recognized that every one who takes 
a pet of any sort into the family owes it something of 
tne tenderness which nature shows to all living things in 
giving them the means to protect themselves, the colors 
to hide themselves, the power to feed themselves. Hav- 
ing taken them out of wild life, we owe them all that 
civilized life can mean in their regard. But in how many 
houses is it faithfully seen that the dog, their defender, 
has his regular, suitable, and sufficient food, instead of 
any chance bone, his clean drink, his warm bed? In- 
deed, in the matter of drink there is great domestic 
sinning ; it is taken too much for granted that the little 
animals go out and care for themselves, and so no especial 
provision is made where undoubtedly they often suffer 
cruelly for water. 

To those who take pleasure in the grace and beauty 
of the cat, who believe in her intelligence and affection, 
the way in which, when families go out of town, cats are 
left like the young lions, to seek their food from God, 
since man has refused it, is not only something personally 


painful, but an evident first lesson in cruelty to the | 


children of such families. Even those who do not love 


the little animals find their condition miserably pathetic— | 


the mercies of out-door, dejected, hungry, homeless, 
the target of cruel boys, the prey of all their enemies. 
If the cat cannot accompany the family, which it has a 
right to do, having been made a member of it, it should 


never have been taken in in the first place, or else it | 


should be either boarded at a small price at one of the 
homes provided in almost every city, or quietly and 
painlessly put to sleep. It has been a member of the 
organized household, useful here and ornamental there, 
fed and petted and secure—how pitiful is the contrast of 
its condition when scurrying through crowded and hostile 
streets on its furtive errands for poor morsels, crouching 
under any protecting fence or jut in rain or storm, timid 
and unhappy, dying weak and wretched and starved at 
last ! 

But by far the larger portion of cruelty makes the 
horse its victim ; and here again women must be called to 


account both for their active participation in it and their | 


passive non-resistance to it. In the old days of human 
slavery the accusation of cruelty to the slave was answered 
by the assertion that the slave was property, and no man 
was such a fool as to injure his own property. But the 
horse is property, and we see him misused and abused 
every time we go into thestreet. Not only is he too often 
given the load whose hauling is an all but insupportable 
strain, and a fatally injurious one, but big harness is al- 
lowed to gall him and to rub over the sore spot so that 
every movement and every moment is an agony, he is left 
standing in blistering heat and blinding sun, he is so 
badly shod that he wounds himself, and for economy’s 


| from our savage ancestry. 


We see him again, in the more elegant and stylish 
teams, checked so tautly that the curve of his beautiful 
neck, in which the Prince of the Desert delighted, saying 
it was clothed with thunder, is no longer a line of beauty 
but a line of pain. But pain is nothing accounted of in 
the matter of horses. We see that in the way they are 
given over to a stupid driver, who flourishes his whip 
about them, vents upon them his angry spleen or the ex- 
citement of his last drink, leaves them to be startled by 
unknown accidents, and revenges his own neglect by re- 
peated kicks from heavy boots, given so viciously that it 
takes all your courage to accost him, shame, rebuke, and 
stop him. We see it, moreover, in the docking of the 
tail and in the short trim of tail and mane decreed by 
fashion, which hinders the flicking off of flies, and creates 
the misery of one of the cruelest of the Chinese death- 
punishments, in which the victim is smeared with honey 
and exposed to flies. One sometimes questions how it is 
that a woman of delicate sensibilities can allow herself to 
drive or be driven behind a horse so mutilated and so out- 
raged. When women of fashion and social power refuse 
to countenance it, that outrage, at any rate, will be ended, 
and so, at the same frown, will that of the high check- 
rein cease. 


A BIRD DAY. 


One good thing often paves the way for another. Every- 
body knows what a vast amount of good has been done by 
Arbor Day, and what vast possibilities there are in the 
Arbor Day idea. It was the present Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, J. Sterling Morton, we believe, who nearly twenty- 
five years ago first suggested the holding of an Arbor 
Day. The importance of that recommendation has been 





suddenly turned from the shelter of home and friends to | 8° fully conceded that almost every State in the Union 


now has its Arbor Day. 

The new idea is to hold an annual Bird Day, after the 
same general plan of Arbor Day. This is not the sugges- 
tion of Secretary Morton, but of Prof. A. C. Babcock, 
Superintendent of the Public Schools of Oil City, this 
State. It has, however, received the cordial endorsement 
of Secretary Morton, who has issued a circular from his 
department in which he commends the idea, and throws 
out many valuable hints and suggestions. He deals some 
heavy, but well merited blows, at the fashionable women 
of the day who with the small boy and his hunting in- 
stincts, are the worst enemies of bird life. Among other 
things he says: 

**It is a melancholy fact that among the enemies of 
our birds two of the most destructive and relentless are our 
women and our boys. The love of feather ornamentation 
so heartlessly persisted in by thousands of women, and the 
mania for collecting eggs and killing birds so deeply 
rooted in our boys, are legacies of barbarism inherited 
Public sentiment, on the 


| other hand, if properly fostered in the schools, would gain 


force with the growth and development of our boys and 
girls and would become a hundredfold more potent than 
any law enacted by the State or Congress. I believe such 
a sentiment can be developed, so strong and universal, 
that a respectable woman will be ashamed to be seen with 
the wing of a wild bird on her bonnet, and an honest boy 
will be ashamed to own that be ever robbed a nest or 


| wantonly took the life of a bird’’.— West Chester Loca: 


sake his shoes are allowed to become so smooth that in | 


winter he slips on icy and in summer on worn pavements, 
to be pulled up with a murderous jerk and lash, if he does 
not fall and hurt himself in a way that obliges him to be 
put out of his misery. 





News. 





‘* CHEERFULNEsS is an excellent wearing quality. It 
has been called the bright weather of the heart. It gives. 
harmony to the soul, and is a perpetual song without 


| words.’’ 
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A SOLDIER’S VIEW OF PEACE. 

Extracts from the speech of Col. Shaw at the annual encampment 
of the Grand Army of the State of New York, Fifth Month 20. 
THE time has come when disagreements among nations 
should be disposed of by peaceful agencies, based upon 
the highest lines of modern jurisprudence. The wisdom 
and sentiment that secure the peaceful adjudication of all 
internal disagreements by a national tribunal of justice 
should lead to an international system of arbitration, 
commanding and broad enough in its character to be 
equal to the settlement of disputes between nations. In 
support of this view there stands out the happy evidence 
of the peaceful adjustment of the ‘‘Alabama claims’”’ 
arbitration. It would be difficult, all in all, to suppose 
a case more delicate than that which led up to this spe- 
cial court of arbitration. Passion and prejudice strained 
and almost broke the line of conservative counsels in this 
instance. But the higher law of justice and reason won 
a victory of a peaceful judgment, alike wise and broadly 
satisfying. The pen went before the sword, and reversed 
the old order of blood and carnage in favor of the sweet 
methods of reason and righteousness. What was possible 
in the peaceful adjustment of this acute dispute between 
the United States and England may become possible 
between all the leading nations of the world, in the event 
of differences which ordinary diplomacy cannot satisfac- 
torily adjust. Speaking in behalt of the noblest veterans 
of history on this glad occasion, I know I cannot too 
strongly plead for the just principles of international ar- 
bitration which the resolution I have submitted here 
to-day embodies and commends. 

Every veteran present lias been baptized in the fire 
and brutal environments of battlefields. The unutterable 
agonies of such holocausts of death cannet be told by 
human lips. The indescribable horrors and atrocities of 
war are inhuman, unchristian, and cry to heaven for a 
reform based upon the teachings of the New Testament, 
which are founded upon blessed words of peace. How 
many of us have known death to visit peaceful homes, 
because reason failed to sheathe the sword and muzzle the 
dogs of war? The lowest form of arbitrament between 
nations is war. It substitutes bloodshed for statesman- 
ship, and human lives pay the penalty of weak rulers and 
unworthy agencies for the adjustment of differences where 
neither side is wholly right or wholly wrong. England’s 
great commoner, John Bright, in the House of Com- 
mons gave utterance to these words: ‘‘ If war be not it- 
self always a crime, it is the inevitable parent of innu- 
merable crimes.’’ And, at another time, in the same 
historic place, he said: ‘‘ I have the priceless consolation 
that no word of mine has tended to promote the squand- 
ering of my country’s treasure or the spilling of one 
single drop of my country’s blood !’’ These noble sen- 
timents affect the whole brotherhood of man,—the lowly 
and the great alike. War isa relic of barbarism, while 
the conquests of peace are the fruits of the sweet spirit of 
Christ. Arbitration can be so organized among nations 
as to compose all great disputes on broad lines of justice. 

Take the situation in Cuba as acase in point. This 
beautiful but unhappy island is the scene of an internecine 
conflict as terrible as it is destructive. The atmosphere 


of the whole island is thick with the smoke of burning 


plantations ; and hundreds of homes have been made 
desolate by the death of brothers, husbands, and fathers. 
Cruelties abound, blood stains the soil of the fairest spots 
on earth, simply because reason and justice were lacking 
in the councils of effete old Spain, whose rulers are not 
in touch with the larger liberty and growth of ideas and 
principles of patriotism and statesmanship in our Western 
world. Had the cause of the trouble between Spain and 
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Cuba been laid before a council of international arbitra- 
tion two years ago, composed of reprensentatives of the 
leading nations, no one can doubt that a settlement 
would have been reached alike honorable to all concerned, 
and thus would have been saved vast sums of money and 
thousands of precious lives, This could have been done 
without a loss of national dignity or prestige ; for the tak- 
ing of human life is a question of higher than national pride 
or national dignity, assumed or feigned. In view of the 
horrors which war always causes, and considering the 
fact that the resources of modern civilization are un- 
doubtedly sufficient to compose all international disputes, 
if rightiy united in the effort to do so, it seems reasonable 
to affirm that it is the duty of worthy statesmen in all 
civilized countries to labor to promote the speedy organi- 
zation of acourt of international arbitration, to secure 
the noble objects so many truly patriotic people in many 
countries are now united in supporting. 


FLOWERS OF AN OLD GARDEN. 
Alice Morse Earle, in Scribner's Magazine. 


ADJOINING the street through which I always, in my 
childhood, walked slowly each Sunday on my way to and 
from church, was a spot to detain lingering footsteps—a 
beautiful garden serene with the atmosphere of a worthy 
old age, a garden which had been tended for over a half 
century by a withered old man and wife, whose golden 
wedding was spent in the house they had built and in 
the garden they had planted when they were bride and 
groom. His back was permanently bowed with constant 
weeding and pruning and planting and hoeing, and his 
hands and face were brown as the soil he cultivated. 
The ‘‘ hot-glowing’’ crimson peonies were seedlings 
which the wife had sown in her youth ; now great shrubs, 
fifteen or twenty feet in circumference. The flowerings 
shrubs were almost trees. The vigorous borders of VUox 
crowded across the paths and towered on either side, till 
one could scarcely walk through them. There were 
beautiful fairy groves of foxgloves ‘‘ gloriously freckled, 
purple, and white,’’ and tall Canterbury bells; and at 
stiffly regular intervals were set flowering almonds, St. 
Peter’s wreath, Persian lilacs, ‘‘ Moses in the burning 
bush,’’ which were not common in our town, and ‘la- 
burnums fich in streaming gold, syringas ivory pure.’’ 
At the lower ends of the flower-borders were rows of 
honey-blob gooseberries, and aged currant bushes, gray 
with years, overhung by a few patriarchial quince and 
crab-apple trees, in whose gnarled branches I spent many 
asummer afternoon a happy visitor, though my own 
home garden was just as beautiful and flower-filled. 


year (July 1, 1895 to June 30, 1896), 263,709 immi- 
grants entered the port of New York. This was 72,781 
more than came in the previous year, showing that the 
temporary check given to immigration by the hard times 
has somewhat passed away. The nationalities most 
largely represented among the arrivals were: Italy, with 
66,445 ; Austria Hungary, with 52,085, and Germany, 
with 24,330. Many of the Italians doubtless came be- 
cause of the Abyssinian war scare, but the causes that 
brought the rest were various. Few of them came to 
spend money, for the united wealth of the whole influx 
was only $3,534,399, which was an average of $13.78 
apiece—quite a contrast to the amount of money carried 
to Europe by American tourists. The highest average 
per capita, $71.62, was among the Spaniards, the poorer 
classes in which country are not given to emigrating. 
The lowest, $5.89, was among the Hungarians. 











THE CRETAN TROUBLES. 

Harper's Weekly. 
Ir is nearly five hundred years since the Ottoman Turk 
forced his way into Europe. He was an exotic then, and 
as the centuries have passed, his exotic characteristics 
have grown more and more evident. That he was of 
some use in the development of the higher civilization of 
Europe we, who even now understand so little of the 
inner meaning of history, would be rash to deny, but 
what that use was is not very clear. 

When he first entered Europe he did so ou the rising 
tide of a new-born religious enthusiasm, and with all the 
unimpaired vigor of a desert ancestry. These qualities 
carried him from conquest to conquest then, and it is the 
natural decay of these qualities that shows him at his 
worst to-day. No great change has come over the race 
since the days of Mohammed II. or the magnificent Soly- 
man ; the real difference lies mainly in his surroundings. 
Armenian massacres and Cretan outrages were common 
things then, but the scale on which they were perpetrated 
was generally a small one, because of the hopelessness of 
resistance. To-day it is otherwise. The stars in their 
courses have fought against the Turk ; or, in other words, 
he and his methods are out of date, and he begins to have 
a suspicion that it isso. Even if he doesn’t know it, the 
races he has held so long in subjection—Greeks, Slavs, 
Armenians—all know it to-day, and rise in resistance to 
wrongs which their ancestors submitted to in despair of 
rescue. It is the times that have changed, not the Turk. 
Five hundred years ago he was an exotic in Europe ; to- 
day he is an anachronism. 

It is this which lends to events in Turkey such a new 
and special interest to-day. Bad and oppressive govern- 
ment is no novelty there ; cruelty and outrage are no nov- 
elties ; it is the resistance that is new, and it is the wide- 
spread and spontaneous character of that resistance which 
marks the beginning of the end so far as Turkish rule in 
Europe, and in the early future in Asia Minor also, is 
concerned. The selfish jealousies of European nations 
may retard this result, but they will be powerless to pre- 
vent it. It was possible, though with some loss of self- 
respect, to abandon Armenia to massacre and that kind of 
Roman peace that was secured by desolation, but it will 
hardly be possible to do as much for Crete. The island 
lies in the course of trade, its people have near relatives 
who are admitted into the family of European nations, it 
is of itself important to the commerce of the West. It is 
a safe prediction to make to-day that, if its people are but 
true to themselves, they are certain to meet with a better 
fate than has so far befallen Armenia. 





Tue voice of nature is none other than the voice of 
God. Our Lord himself tried to teach us that God, of 
whom we speak as so far and so silent, is very near and 
is speaking to us all day long. We think ourselves very, 
pious if with narrow literalism and stupid superstition we 
profess to worship the words of holy books written hun- 
dreds of years ago, as though they were the only voice in 
which God ever had spoken or could speak to us, and 
all the while we lose the whole significance of our Sa- 
viour’s lessons from that other book of God whose secret 
lies ever open to the eyes which will read it.—F. W. 
Farrar. 


Ir is sweet and good to live, but how much sweeter 
and better when we know that what we call death will be 
merely a letting go of that which we can no longer hold, 
—a casting off of that which can no longer serve us.— 
David H 


Greer 
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FLOWERS IN GREENLAND. 
Many ideas come to people by inheritance. 


Handed 
down from father to son for generations they become 


almost as firmly believed in as religion. Under the cir- 
cumstances it is not to be wondered at that, no matter 
how erroneous such ideas may be, it is next to impossible 
to dissipate, alter, or modify them. Argument or expla- 
nation to the contrary alike are apt to create no more 
impression on the minds of those who have imbibed 
ideas in this way, than a charge of bird shot discharged 
against the hide of an elephant. One of this class of 
notions most firmly fixed, is that for the twelve months 
of the year the great arctic wilderness is perpetually en- 
veloped in bitter cold and that the only difference in 
temperature during the ‘‘ six months day and six months 
night,’’ in which the polar year is erroneously and gen- 
erally supposed to be divided, is relatively the same as 
that experienced in the night and day of twenty-four 
hours in the temperate zone. 

Bitter cold for six months, weather like our cold win- 
ter days for two months, and a delightfully mild, ex- 
panding sometimes to even a warm, temperature, for four 
months, is the real situation. But such a statement is 
inexplicable to most people in view of what they have 
been taught to believe. It is little wonder, then, that 
the report that flowers bloom and certain kinds of vege- 
tables flourish during the month in which the midnight 
sun holds sway, and do as far north as man has yet been 
able to set his foot, is received with some incredulity. 

Even in June or July, when the weather is the balmi- 
est, as the traveler approaches the coast of Greenland it 
is hard to believe in the existence of vegetable life on its 
bleak-looking shores, at least in any quantity. The 
frowning cliffs, broken and distorted into thousands of 
fragments and shapes, crowned by perpetual ice and snow, 
and with great glaciers pouring into the sea from nearly 
every large valley, appear entirely barren. But as the 
vessel on which the traveler is approaches nearer, in the 
crevices of the huge rocks and towering precipices, and 
beside the glistening snow and ice, are to be seen patches 
of green, at first dull, and then vivid as the vessel draws 
nearer. This is the first glimpse of arctic vegetation, 
which is to teach the student how indomitable this form 
of life is, and under what adverse circumstances it can 
and will flourish. These patches of verdure, seen from 
the sea, and which led Eric the Red, more than a thous- 
and years ago, to call this ‘‘Land of Desolation ’’ 
Greenland, are dwarf willows and birches, patches of 
clump moss, and sometimes of luxuriant grass. 

Once landed, no matter where, in Greenland between 
Cape Farewell on the south and Independence Bay on 
the north, flowers are blooming, dwarf willows and 
birches thriving, grasses and mosses flourishing during 
the summer months, wherever the ice will afford an op- 
portunity. Indeed, sometimes vegetation assumes the 
aggressive and overwhelms aud buries whole fields of ice, 
enveloping them in green carpets mottled with gold and 
white blossoms of other plants.—Wm. E. Mechan, in 
Praidependent 


’ 


‘* Tr is the law of influence,’’ says Drummond, “ that 
we become like those whom we habitually love. There 
are some men and some women in whose company we are 
always at our best. While with them we cannot think 
mean thoughts or speak ungenerous words. Their mere 
presence is elevation, purification, sanctity. All the best 
stops in our nature are drawn out by their intercourse, 


and we find a music in our soul that was never there 
before.’ 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


AND now it is announced that the immense balloon-like sleeves which 
Fashion has required her female votaries to wear are to be soon sacri- 
ficed, and that they will be replaced by sleeves on the other extreme. 
An article in Harper's Bazar says: ‘‘ That next winter is to see our 
arms tightly encased in sheathlike sleeves there seems very little doubt. 
There is a marked shrinking in size already, and the exaggeratedly 
large sleeve already looks passe. The new styles, though, are too ex- 
treme to become popular at once, and they are certainly most unbecom- 
ing.”” In describing a newly designed silk waist, the Bazar adds that 
“the sleeves fit tight to the arm, excepting just at the elbow, where 
there is a queer full puff that looks like a pin-cushion.’’ 


In her article on * Old Gardens,” in Scridmer's, Alice Morse Earle 
says: ‘*And may I not enter here a plea for the preservation of the 
box-edgings of our old garden borders? I know they are almost obso- 
lete—have been winter-killed and sunburnt—and are even in sorry 
disrepute as harborers of unpleasant and unwelcome garden visitors. 
For its beauty in winter alone, the box should still find a place in our 
gardens. It grows to great size.” 


—‘*Ian Maclaren’’ sails for America on September 16th. Dr. 
Robertson Nicoll, accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Barrie, will 
also arrive in this country about the end of September.— 7he Bookman. 


—When Helen Keller, says the Boston 7ramscript, introduced by 
Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, opened the fifth summer meeting of the 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 
with a recital of the twenty-third psalm, she proved beyond doubt the 
value of oral methods, advocated by that organization in the teaching 
of the deaf; for she ‘‘ spoke clearly, with fairly good inflection and 
modulation, and was perfectly understood.” 


—The War Department of the Un ted States Government, it is re- 
ported, has decided to make tobacco a part of the emergency ration for 
the army. (The ‘emergency ration” is designed for use on long 
marches, or other specially trying occasions.) 


—The progressive women of Louisiana are much encouraged by the 
passage of a law in the Legislature giving married women the power to 
draw and deposit money in any bank. Heretofore, they could deposit 
money, but the husband alone could get it out, and the wife, even if 
she had earned it by her own labor, couid not draw it out of bank with- 
out his written authorization. The New Orleans 7imes- Democrat re- 
marks that the maintenance so long of the old system ‘‘ is one of the 
anomalies and injustices of our present laws.”’ 


—In an article on the late Lord Leighton, of the Royal Academy 
of England, James Ward says that he asked him one day what he 
considered the greatest work, as a painting, in the world. Lord 
Leighton replied without hesitation: ‘‘ The Madonna di Saa Sisto, by 
Raphael, in the Dresden Gallery,’’ adding that ‘‘ for grandeur of sub- 
ject, virility, and simplicity in the composition and color, and, above 
all, for the poetic tenderness and grace that pervade the whole work, 
he knew of nothing as a work of art that came within measurable 
distance of it.’’ 


—Cornelius Vanderbilt, the oldest of the brothers who inherited 
the enormous Vanderbilt fortune, and who suffered an apoplectic 
stroke, in New York, over a fortnight ago, had recovered sufficiently 
to be removed in his steam yacht to Newport, R. I., on the 26th in- 


stant. He has at that city a very large and imposing residence on the 
ocean front. 


—There are many persons perhaps living within the limits of 
Aroostook county, Maine, who have a faint idea of its size. It is 
truly a county of magnificent distances and immense forests. It is 
nearly as large as the State of Massachusetts, and larger than some of 
the kingdoms of the Old World. Its forests are the largest in New 
England, and there are places that have never been visited except by 
the Indian or hunter. Of the five largest counties in the United States 
Aroostook is second, one county in California being a little larger. 
Only about one-fifth of the county is under cultivation.— Boston Herald. 


—The Kansas Court of Appeals has declared ineftective the law 
under which divorces have been granted in that State for twenty-five 
years. It is estimated that from 35,000 to 50,000 divorces are affected. 
The decision affects property rights and the custody of children. Di- 
vorce, and the parent of it, hasty and inconsiderate marriage, are both 
great evils. 

—Pneumatic tubes have many uses, but one of the latest is attract- 
ing a great deal of attention from its novelty. This is the tube for 
stacking straw, It is built in sections, and is controlled by metal 
straps, pivots, and arms. The straw is drawn into the tube, carried 
through it with great velocity, and by a turntable and swinging 
arrangement like a crane is evenly distributed on the stack 

—lInstruction in the Bertillion system of measuring criminals bas 
been given in the prisons of New York State. United Mates Surgeon 
Brown, who has studied the system in Paris, was the instructor. “ Al! 
Chinese look alike,"’ says Major Brown, ‘‘ at least they doto me Ii 
this system, however, was in operation in our courts it seems to me that 


there would not be any coefusion in the matter of identification 
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—The annual report of the New York Postoffice deals in large 
figures. For example, 505,000,000 pieces of mail matter were deliv- 
ered, and in the distributing department 851,000,000 pieces were 
handled. The Postoffice, as usual, did a thriving business, the net 
profit to the Government being $4,647,000. 


—The total enrollment in educational institutions of all kinds in the 
United States for the school year 1893-94 was nearly 16,000,000, ac- 
cording to the report for that year just promulgated by Commissioner of 
Education Harris. Of these all but 400,000 were in the regular 
schools, an increase of about 500,000 for the year. The percentage of 
total population enrolled in the schools was 20.53. School property 
gained in value during the year over $26,000,000, and 1,103 more 
school houses were in operation. 


—It has been said, says Lafcadio Hearn, in the Atlantic Monthly, 
that the history of Western civilization is written in Western physiog- 
nomy. I am not sure whether this istrue. But it is interesting to 
study Western facial expression through Oriental eyes. I have fre- 
quently amused myself by showing European or American illustrations 
to Japanese children and hearing their artless comments upon the 
faces therein depicted. In every instance they cried out against them 
as hideous and frightful. 


—The raising of the price of ice in the large cities causes com- 
plaint. A recent article says: ‘‘ The price of ice in Chicago previous 
to May I was 25 cents per hundred to the small consumer. On May I 
it was raised to 40 cents. All competition has been actually suspended, 
and the combination is so strong that even the wagon-men boast of 
their independence when any protest is made of short weights or im- 
pure ice. The dimensions of a hundred-pound piece of ice are 
12x12x23 inches, or 3,312 cubic inches. The dimensions of a piece 
usually delivered for one hundred pounds is 10x10x20, or about 2,000 
cubic inches, being about sixty-five pounds. This makes the ice cost 
the consumer about 65 cents per hundred.” 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

Tue National Convention of the Populist party, in St. Louis, last week, 
nominated William J. Bryan, (the Democratic candidate, named at 
Chicago), for President, and Thomas E. Watson, of Georgia, for Vice- 
President. The latter nomination is a repudiation of Arthur Sewall, of 
Maine, whom the Democratic convention named for Vice-President. 
There was an earnest struggle over this, the ‘‘ middle-of-the-road ” 
Populists opposing both Bryan and Sewall. What course Bryan will 
take in regard to it is not known at this writing. 

PRINCESS MAUD, youngest daughter of the Prince of Wales and 
granddaughter of Queen Victoria, was maaried in Buckingham Palace, 
London, on the 23d ult., to Prince Charles, of Denmark, son of the 
Crown Prince and grandson of King Christian IX., of Denmark. The 
Queen, with her children and their families, was present. 


TREMENDOUS rains, and ‘‘ cloudbursts,’’ in Colorado, have done 
great damage, and caused serious loss of life. At Golden, on the 24th 
ult., three persons were drowned. At Morrison, next day, twenty-six 
bodies were recovered. On the same day, 25th, one and a half inches 
of rain fell in Denver, seven-tenths of an inch falling in ten minutes. 
Street car traffic was entirely suspended for an hour. 


A DENVER despatch says that one of the effects of the recent 
cloudbursts in Colorado is to cut off several of the large mining camps 
from railroad connection with the sources of their food supply. 
** General depopulation of the towns and the suspension of mining 
until railroad repairs can be made is not improbable.” 


HEAVY rain storms occurred in this region on the 27th, and are 
also reported elsewhere. Damage has been done to crops by wind 
and rain. At Pittsburg, two or three lives were reported lost, and 
several buildings unroofed. On the 26th, at Cleveland, Ohio, eight or 
nine houses, a large tabernacle, and other valuable property were de- 
stroyed. There was a small cloudburst at Milwaukee; Galena, IlIli- 
nois, was visited by a flood; houses were struck by lightning, and 
there were heavy floods in various parts of Michigan. 


THE trial of Dr. Jameson and the other parties concerned in the 
raid into the Transvaal, last winter, ended at London, on the 28th. 
All were convicted. Jameson was sentenced to fifteen months’ im- 
prisonment, and the others to from ten to three months’ imprisonment 
each. 


THe Committee in New York city, engaged in the relief of the 
sick and wounded in the Cuban revolutionary army, sent out envelopes 
and circulars asking a smal! donation, (20 cents in postage stamps is 
suggested), to help them. They call attention to the fact that the 
regular Red Cross organization is not permitted by the Spanish Com 
mander, General Weyler, to operate in Cuba 


A pispaTcu from Bombay, India, on the 27th instant, says 
accident, resulting in the loss of fifty lives, has ox on the rail 
way between this city and Delhi The train was running at 
spead, when it was thrown from the rails and at 
erecked 


A bad 
curred 
good 
mober of the coaches 


Most of the killed were natives 
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THE ATTITUDE OF WOMEN TOWARDS DUMB | We see him again, in the more elegant and stylish 


ANIMALS. 


Harper's Bazar. 


Women have so long been in the habit of effacing them- 
selves, and of being effaced, in any question of responsi- 
bility outside of their own households, that they have 
never taken the position they should take in relation to 
many affairs needing reform. Among the matters where 
there is still a large debit to their account is their re- 
lation to the treatment of dumb animals 

It is not yet fully recognized that every one who takes 
a pet of any sort into the family owes it something of 
tne tenderness which nature shows to all living things in 
giving them the means to protect themselves, the colors 
to hide themselves, the power to feed themselves. Hav- 
ing taken them out of wild life, we owe them all that 
civilized life can mean in their regard. But in how many 
houses is it faithfully seen that the dog, their defender, 
has his regular, suitable, and sufficient food, instead of 
any chance bone, his clean drink, his warm bed? In- 
deed, in the matter of drink there is great domestic 
sinning ; it is taken too much for granted that the little 
animals go out and care for themselves, and so no especial 


provision is made where undoubtedly they often suffer | 


cruelly for water. 
To those who take pleasure in the grace and beauty 
of the cat, who believe in her intelligence and affection, 


the way in which, when families go out of town, cats are | 


left like the young lions, to seek their food from God, 
since man has refused it, is not only something personally 
painful, but an evident first lesson in cruelty to the 
children of such families. Even those who do not love 


the little animals find their condition miserably pathetic— | 


suddenly turned from the shelter of home and friends to 
the mercies of out-door, dejected, hungry, homeless, 
the target of cruel boys, the prey of all their enemies. 
If the cat cannot accompany the family, which it has a 
right to do, having been made a member of it, it should 
never have been taken in in the first place, or else it 
should be either boarded at a small price at one of the 
homes provided in almost every city, or quietly and 
painlessly put to sleep. It has been a member of the 
organized household, useful here and ornamental there, 
fed and petted and secure—how pitiful is the contrast of 
its condition when scurrying through crowded and hostile 
streets on its furtive errands for poor morsels, crouching 
under any protecting fence or jut in rain or storm, timid 
and unhappy, dying weak and wretched and starved at 
last ! 

But by far the larger portion of cruelty makes the 
horse its victim ; and here again women must be called to 
account both for their active participation in it and their 
passive non-resistance to it. In the old days of human 
slavery the accusation of cruelty to the slave was answered 
by the assertion that the slave was property, and no man 
was such a fool as to injure his own property. But the 
horse is property, and we see him misused and abused 
every time we go intothestreet. Not only is he too often 
given the load whose hauling is an all but insupportable 
strain, and a fatally injurious one, but big harness is al- 
lowed to gall him and to rub over the sore spot so that 
every movement and every moment is an agony, he is left 
standing in blistering heat and blinding sun, he is so 
badly shod that he wounds himself, and for economy’s 
sake his shoes are allowed to become so smooth that in 
winter he slips on icy and in summer on worn pavements, 
to be pulled up with a murderous jerk and lash, if he does 
not fall and hurt himself in a way that obliges him to be 
put out of his misery. 





| teams, checked so tautly that the curve of his beautiful 


| OnE good thing often paves the way for another. 








neck, in which the Prince of the Desert delighted, saying 
it was clothed with thunder, is no longer a line of beauty 
but a line of pain. But pain is nothing accounted of ip 
the matter of horses. We see that in the way they are 
given over to a stupid driver, who flourishes his ‘whip 
about them, vents upon them his angry spleen or the ex. 
citement of his last drink, leaves them to be startled by 
unknown accidents, and revenges his own neglect by re- 
peated kicks from heavy boots, given so viciously that it 
takes all your courage to accost him, shame, rebuke, and 
stop him. We see it, moreover, in the docking of the 
tail and in the short trim of tail and mane decreed by 
fashion, which hinders the flicking off of flies, and creates 
the misery of one of the cruelest of the Chinese death. 
punishments, in which the victim is smeared with honey 
and exposed to flies. One sometimes questions how it is 
that a woman of delicate sensibilities can allow herself to 
drive or be driven behind a horse so mutilated and so out- 
raged. When women of fashion and social power refuse 
to countenance it, that outrage, at any rate, will be ended, 


| and so, at the same frown, will that of the high check- 


rein cease. 


Every- 
body knows what a vast amount of good has been done by 
Arbor Day, and what vast possibilities there are in the 
Arbor Day idea. It was the present Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, J. Sterling Morton, we believe, who nearly twenty- 
five years ago first suggested the holding of an Arbor 
Day. The importance of that recommendation has been 
so fully conceded that almost every State in the Union 
now has its Arbor Day. 

The new idea is to hold an annual Bird Day, after the 
same general plan of Arbor Day. This is not the sugges- 
tion of Secretary Morton, but of Prof. A. C. Babcock, 
Superintendent of the Public Schools of Oil City, this 
State. It has, however, received the cordial endorsement 
of Secretary Morton, who has issued a circular from his 


| department in which he commends the idea, and throws 


out many valuable hints and suggestions. He deals some 
heavy, but well merited blows, at the fashionable women 
of the day who with the small boy and his hunting in- 
stincts, are the worst enemies of bird life. Among other 
things he says: 

‘«Tt is a melancholy fact that among the enemies of 
our birds two of the most destructive and relentless are our 
women and our boys. The love of feather ornamentation 
so heartlessly persisted in by thousands of women, and the 
mania for collecting eggs and killing birds so deeply 
rooted in our boys, are legacies of barbarism inherited 
from our savage ancestry. Public sentiment, on the 
other hand, if properly fostered in the schools, would gain 
force with the growth and development of our boys and 
girls and would become a hundredfold more potent than 
any law enacted by the State or Congress. I believe such 
a sentiment can be developed, so strong and universal, 
that a respectable woman will be ashamed to be seen with 
the wing of a wild bird on her bonnet, and an honest boy 
will be ashamed to own that be ever robbed a nest oF 
wantonly took the life of a bird’’.— West Chester Loca 
News. 


‘« CHEERFULNESS is an excellent wearing quality. It 
has been called the bright weather of the heart. It give 


harmony to the soul, and is a perpetual song without 
words.”’ 





——— — 
A SOLDIER’S VIEW OF PEACE. 
Extracts from the speech of Col. Shaw at the annual encampment 
of the Grand Army of the State of New York, Fifth Month 20. 
Tue time has come when disagreements among nations 
should be disposed of by peaceful agencies, based upon 
the highest lines of modern jurisprudence. ‘The wisdom 
and sentiment that secure the peaceful adjudication of all 
internal disagreements by a national tribunal of justice 
should lead to an international system of arbitration, 
commanding and broad enough in its character to be 
equal to the settlement of disputes between nations. In 
support of this view there stands out the happy evidence 
of the peaceful adjustment of the ‘‘Alabama claims’’ 
arbitration. It would be difficult, all in all, to suppose 
a case more delicate than that which led up to this spe- 
cial court of arbitration. Passion and prejudice strained 
and almost broke the line of conservative counsels in this 
instance. But the higher law of justice and reason won 
a victory of a peaceful judgment, alike wise and broadly 
satisfying. The pen went before the sword, and reversed 
the old order of blood and carnage in favor of the sweet 
methods of reason and righteousness. What was possible 
in the peaceful adjustment of this acute dispute between 
the United States and England may become possible 
between all the leading nations of the world, in the event 
of differences which ordinary diplomacy cannot. satisfac- 
torily adjust. Speaking in behalt of the noblest veterans 
of history on this glad occasion, I know I cannot too 
strongly plead for the just principles of international ar- 
bitration which the resolution I have submitted here 
to-day embodies and commends. 

Every veteran present has been baptized in the fire 
and brutal environments of battlefields. The unutterable 
agonies of such holocausts of death cannot be told by 
human lips. The indescribable horrors and atrocities of 
war are inhuman, unchristian, and cry to heaven for a 
reform based upon the teachings of the New Testament, 
which are founded upon blessed words of peace. How 
many of us have known death to visit peaceful homes, 
because reason failed to sheathe the sword and muzzle the 
dogs of war? The lowest form of arbitrament between 
nations is war. It substitutes bloodshed for statesman- 
ship, and human lives pay the pénalty of weak rulers and 
unworthy agencies for the adjustment of differences where 
neither side is wholly right or wholly wrong. England’s 
great commoner, John Bright, in the House of Com- 
mons gave utterance to these words: ‘‘ If war be not it- 
self always a crime, it is the inevitable parent of innu- 
merable crimes.’’ And, at another time, in the same 
historic place, he said: ‘ I have the priceless consolation 
that no word of mine has tended to promote the squand- 
ering of my country’s treasure or the spilling of one 
single drop of my country’s blood!’’ These noble sen- 
timents affect the whole brotherhood of man,—the lowly 
and the great alike. War is a relic of barbarism, while 
the conquests of peace are the fruits of the sweet spirit of 
Christ. Arbitration can be so organized among nations 
as to compose all great disputes on broad lines of justice. 

Take the situation in Cuba as a case in point. This 
beautiful but unhappy island is the scene of an internecine 
conflict as terrible as it is destructive. The atmosphere 
of the whole island is thick with the smoke of burning 
plantations ; and hundreds of homes have been made 
desolate by the death of brothers, husbands, and fathers. 
Cruelties abound, blood stains the soil of the fairest spots 
on earth, simply because reason and justice were lacking 
i the councils of effete old Spain, whose rulers are not 
iM touch with the larger liberty and growth of ideas and 
Principles of patriotism and statesmanship in our Western 
world. Had the cause of the trouble between Spain and 
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Cuba been laid before a council of international arbitra- 
tion two years ago, composed of reprensentatives of the 


leading nations, no one can doubt that a settlement 
would have been reached alike honorable to all concerned, 
and thus would have been saved vast sums of money and 
thousands of precious lives. 
without a loss of national dignity or prestige ; for the tak- 
ing of human life is a question of higher than national pride 
or national dignity, assumed or feigned. 
horrors which war always causes, and considering the 
fact that the resources of modern civilization are un- 
doubtedly sufficient to compose all international disputes, 
if rightly united in the effort to do so, it seems reasonable 
to affirm that it is the duty of worthy statesmen in all 
civilized countries to labor to promote the speedy organi- 
zation of acourt of international arbitration, to secure 
the noble objects so many truly patriotic people in many 
countries are now united in supporting. 


This could have been done 


In view of the 


FLOWERS OF AN OLD GARDEN. 


Alice Morse Earle, in Scribner's Magazine. 


ADJOINING the street through which I always, in my 


childhood, walked slowly each Sunday on my way to and 


from church, was a spot to detain lingering footsteps—a 
beautiful garden serene with the atmosphere of a worthy 
old age, a garden which had been tended for over a half 
century by a withered old man and wife, whose golden 
wedding was spent in the house they had built and in 
the garden they had planted when they were bride and 
groom. His back was permanently bowed with constant 
weeding and pruning and planting and hoeing, and his 
hands and face were brown as the soil he cultivated. 
The ‘‘ hot-glowing’’ crimson peonies were seedlings 
which the wife had sown in her youth ;. now great shrubs, 
fifteen or twenty feet in circumference. The flowerings 
shrubs were almost trees. The vigorous borders of box 
crowded across the paths and towered on either side, till 
one could scarcely walk through them. There were 
beautiful fairy groves of foxgloves ‘‘ gloriously freckled, 
purple, and white,’’ and tall Canterbury bells; and at 
stiffly regular intervals were set flowering almonds, St. 
Peter’s wreath, Persian lilacs, ‘‘ Moses in the burning 
bush,’’ which were not common in our town, and ‘la- 
burnums rich in streaming gold, syringas ivory pure.’’ 
At the lower ends of the flower-borders were rows of 
honey-blob gooseberries, and aged currant bushes, gray 
with years, overhung by a few patriarchial quince and 
crab-apple trees, in whose gnarled branches I spent many 
asummer afternoon a happy visitor, though my own 
home garden was just as beautiful and flower-filled. 


THE IMMIGRANT MovemMent.—During the last fiscal 
year (July 1, 1895 to June 30, 1896), 263,709 immi- 
grants entered the port of New York. This was 72,781 
more than came in the previous year, showing that the 
temporary check given to immigration by the hard times 
has somewhat passed away. The nationalities most 
largely represented among the arrivals were: Italy, with 
66,445 ; Austria-Hungary, with 52,085, and Germany, 
with 24,330. Many of the Italians doubtless came be- 
cause of the Abyssinian war scare, but the causes that 
brought the rest were various. Few of them came to 
spend money, for the united wealth of the whole influx 
was only $3,534,399, which was an average of $13.78 
apiece—quite a contrast to the amount of money carried 
to Europe by American tourists. The highest average 
per capita, $71.62, was among the Spaniards, the poorer 
classes in which country are not given to emigrating. 
The lowest, $5.89, was among the Hungarians. 
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THE CRETAN TROUBLES. 

Harper's Weekly. 
Ir is nearly five hundred years since the Ottoman Turk 
forced his way into Europe. He was an exotic then, and 
as the centuries have passed, his exotic characteristics 
have grown more and more evident. That he was of 
some use in the development of the higher civilization of 
Europe we, who even now understand so little of the 
inner meaning of history, would be rash to deny, but 
what that use was is not very clear. 

When he first entered Europe he did so on the rising 
tide of a new-born religious enthusiasm, and with all the 
unimpaired vigor of a desert ancestry. These qualities 
carried him from conquest to conquest then, and it is the 
natural decay of these qualities that shows him at his 
worst to-day. No great change has come over the race 
since the days of Mohammed II. or the magnificent Soly- 
man ; the real difference lies mainly in his surroundings. 
Armenian massacres and Cretan outrages were common 
things then, but the scale on which they were perpetrated 
was generally a small one, because of the hopelessness of 
resistance. To-day it is otherwise. The stars in their 
courses have fought against the Turk ; or, in other words, 
he and his methods are out of date, and he begins to have 
a suspicion that it isso. Even if he doesn’t know it, the 
races he has held so long in subjection—Greeks, Slavs, 
Armenians—all know it to-day, and rise in resistance to 
wrongs which their ancestors submitted to in despair of 
rescue. It is the times that have changed, not the Turk. 
Five hundred years ago he was an exotic in Europe ; to- 
day he is an anachronism. 

It is this which lends to events in Turkey such a new 
and special interest to-day. Bad and oppressive govern- 
ment is no novelty there ; cruelty and outrage are no nov- 
elties ; it is the resistance that is new, and it is the wide- 
spread and spontaneous character of that resistance which 
marks the beginning of the end so far as Turkish rule in 
Europe, and in the early future in Asia Minor also, is 
concerned. The selfish jealousies of European nations 
may retard this result, but they will be powerless to pre- 
vent it. It was possible, though with some loss of self- 
respect, to abandon Armenia to massacre and that kind of 
Roman peace that was secured by desolation, but it will 
hardly be possible to do as much for Crete. The island 
lies in the course of trade, its people have near relatives 
who are admitted into the family of European nations, it 
is of itself important to the commerce of the West. It is 
a safe prediction to make to-day that, if its people are but 
true to themselves, they are certain to meet with a better 
fase than has so far befallen Armenia. 


Tue voice of nature is none other than the voice of 
God. Our Lord himself tried to teach us that God, of 
whom we speak as so far and so silent, is very near and 
is speaking to us all day long. We think ourselves very 
pious if with narrow literalism and stupid superstition we 
profess to worship the words of holy books written hun- 
dreds of years ago, as though they were the only voice in 
which God ever had spoken or could speak to us, and 
all the while we lose the whole significance of our Sa- 
viour’s lessons from that other book of God whose secret 
lies ever open to the eyes which will read it.—/. W. 
Farrar. 


Ir is sweet and good to live, but how much sweeter 
and better when we know that what we call death will be 
merely a letting go of that which we can no longer hold, 
—a casting off of that which can no longer serve us.— 
David H. Greer. 


FLOWERS IN GREENLAND. 


Many ideas come to people by inheritance. Handed 
down from father to son for generations they become 
almost as firmly believed in as religion. Under the cir- 
cumstances it is not to be wondered at that, no matter 
how erroneous such ideas may be, it is next to impossible 
to dissipate, alter, or modify them. Argument or expla. 
nation to the contrary alike are apt to create no more 
impression on the minds of those who have imbibed 
ideas in this way, than a charge of bird shot discharged 
against the hide of an elephant. One of this class of 
notions most firmly fixed, is that for the twelve months 
of the year the great arctic wilderness is perpetually en. 
veloped in bitter cold and that the only difference jn 
temperature during the ‘‘ six months day and six months 
night,’’ in which the polar year is erroneously and gen. 
erally supposed to be divided, is relatively the same as 
that experienced in the night and day of twenty-four 
hours in the temperate zone. 

Bitter cold for six months, weather like our cold win- 
ter days for two months, and a delightfully mild, ex. 
panding sometimes to even a warm, temperature, for four 
months, is the real situation. But such a statement is 
inexplicable to most people in view of what they have 
been taught to believe. It is little wonder, then, that 
the report that flowers bloom and certain kinds of vege. 
tables flourish during the month in which the midnight 
sun holds sway, and do as far north as man has yet been 
able to set his foot, is received with some incredulity. 

Even in June or July, when the weather is the balmi- 
est, as the traveler approaches the coast of Greenland it 
is hard to believe in the existence of vegetable life on its 
bleak-looking shores, at least in any quantity. The 
frowning cliffs, broken and distorted into thousands of 
fragments and shapes, crowned by perpetual ice and snow, 
and with great glaciers pouring into the sea from nearly 
every large valley, appear entirely barren. But as the 
vessel on which the traveler is approaches nearer, in the 
crevices of the huge rocks and towering precipices, and 
beside the glistening snow and ice, are to be seen patches 
of green, at first dull, and then vivid as the vessel draws 
nearer. This is the first glimpse of arctic vegetation, 
which is to teach the student how indomitable this form 
of life is, and under what adverse circumstances it can 
and will flourish... These patches of verdure, seen from 
the sea, and which led Eric the Red, more than a thous- 
and years ago, to call this ‘‘ Land of Desolation” 
Greenland, are dwarf willows and birches, patches of 
clump moss, and sometimes of luxuriant grass. 

Once landed, no matter where, in Greenland between 
Cape Farewell on the south and Independence Bay on 
the north, flowers are blooming, dwarf willows and 
birches thriving, grasses and mosses flourishing during 
the summer months, wherever the ice will afford an op- 
portunity. Indeed, sometimes vegetation assumes the 
aggressive and overwhelms aud buries whole fields of ice, 
enveloping them in green carpets mottled with gold and 
white blossoms of other plants.—Wm. £. Meehan, m 
Independent. 


‘<Ir is the law of influence,’’ says Drummond, “ that 
we become like those whom we habitually love. Theré 
are some men and some women in whose company we ale 
always at our best. While with them we cannot think 
mean thoughts or speak ungenerous words. Their mere 
presence is elevation, purification, sanctity. All the best 
stops in our nature are drawn out by their intercours, 
and we find a music in our soul that was never there 
before.’’ 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


AND now it is announced that the immense balloon-like sleeves which 
Fashion bas required her female votaries to wear are to be soon sacri- 
ficed, and that they will be replaced by sleeves on the other extreme. 
An article in Harper's Bazar says: ‘ That next winter is to see our 
arms tightly encased in sheathlike sleeves there seems very little doubt. 
There is a marked shrinking in size already, and the exaggeratedly 

sleeve already looks passe. The new styles, though, are too ex- 
treme to become popular at once, and they are certainly most uabecom- 
ing.” In describing a newly designed silk waist, the Bazar adds that 
“the sleeves fit tight to the arm, excepting just at the elbow, where 
there is a queer full puff that looks like a pin-cushion.’’ 


In her article on “‘ Old Gardens,” in Scribner's, Alice Morse Earle 
says: “ And may I not enter here a plea for the preservation of the 
box-edgings of our old garden borders? I know they are almost obso- 
lete—have been winter-killed and sunburnt—and are even in sorry 
disrepute as harborers of unpleasant and unwelcome garden visitors. 
For its beauty in winter alone, the box should still find a place in our 
gardens. It grows to great size.”’ 


—“JTan Maclaren”’ sails for America on September 16th. Dr. 
Robertson Nicoll, accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Barrie, will 
also arrive in this country about the end of September.— The Bookman. 


—When Helen Keller, says the Boston 7ranscript, introduced by 
Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, opened the fifth summer meeting of the 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 
with a recital of the twenty-third psalm, she proved beyond doubt the 
value of oral methods, advocated by that organization in the teaching 
of the deaf; for she ‘‘spoke clearly, with fairly good inflection and 
modulation, and was perfectly understood.” 

—The War Department of the Un.ted States Government, it is re- 
ported, has decided to make tobacco a part of the emergency ration for 
the army. (The ‘‘ emergency ration”’ is designed for use on long 
marches, or other specially trying occasions.) 


—The progressive women of Louisiana are much encouraged by the 
passage of a law in the Legislature giving married women the power to 
draw and deposit money in any bank. Heretofore, they could deposit 
money, but the husband alone could get it out, and the wife, even if 
she had earned it by her own labor, could not draw it out of bank with- 
out his written authorization. The New Orleans Zimes- Democrat re- 
marks that the maintenance so long of the old system ‘is one of «he 
anomalies and injustices of our present laws.” 


—In an article on the late Lord Leighton, of the Royal Academy 
of England, James Ward says that he asked him one day what he 
considered the greatest work, as a painting, in the world. Lord 
Leighton replied without hesitation: ‘‘ The Madonna di San Sisto, by 
Raphael, in the Dresden Gallery,’’ adding that ‘‘ for grandeur of sub- 
ject, virility, and simplicity in the composition and color, and, above 
all, for the poetic tenderness and grace that pervade the whole work, 
he knew of nothing as a work of art that came within measurable 
distance of it.” 

—Corelius Vanderbilt, the oldest of the brothers who inherited 
the enormous Vanderbilt fortune, and who suffered an apoplectic 
stroke, in New York, over a fortnight ago, had recovered sufficiently 
to be removed in his steam yacht to Newport, R.I., on the 26th in- 


stant. He has at that city a very large and imposing residence on the 
ocean front. 


—There are many persons perhaps living within the limits of 
Aroostook county, Maine, who have a faint idea of its size. It is 
truly acounty of magnificent distances and immense forests. It is 
nearly as large as the State of Massachusetts, and larger than some of 
the kingdoms of the Old World. Its forests are the largest in New 

land, and there are places that have never been visited except by 
the Indian or hunter. Of the five largest counties in the United States 
Aroostook is second, one county in California being a little larger. 
Only about one-fifth of the county is under cultivation.— Boston Herald. 


—The Kansas Court of Appeals has declared ineftective the law 
under which divorces have been granted in that State for twenty-five 
years. It is estimated that from 35,000 to 50,000 divorces are affected, 

decision affects property rights and the custody of children. Di- 


Yorce, and the parent of it, hasty and inconsiderate marriage, are both 
great evils, 


. —Pneumatic tubes have many uses, but one of the latest is attract- 
Mg @great deal of attention from its novelty. This is the tube for 
Ing straw. It is built in sections, and is controlled by metal 
Staps, pivots, and arms. The straw is drawn into the tube, carried 
hit with great velocity, and by a turntable and swinging 
Mangement like a crane is evenly distributed on the stack. 


—Instruction in the Bertillion system of measuring criminals has 
given in the prisons of New York State. United States Surgeon 
wa, who has studied the system in Paris, was the instructor. ‘“ All 
— look alike,’’ says Major Brown, ‘‘ at least they doto me. If 
system, however, was in operation in our courts it seems to me that 
Would not be any confusion in the matter of identification.” 
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—The annual report of the New York Postoffice deals in large 
figures. For example, 505,000,000 pieces of mail matter were deliv- 
ered, and in the distributing department 851,000,000 pieces were 
handled. The Postoffice, as usual, did a thriving business, the net 
profit to the Government being $4,647,000. 


—The total enrollment in educational institutions of all kinds in the 
United States for the school year 1893-94 was nearly 16,000,000, ac- 
cording to the report for that year just promulgated by Commissioner of 
Education Harris. Of these all but 400,000 were in the regular 
schools, an increase of about 500,000 for the year. The percentage of 
total population enrolled in the schools was 20.53. School property 
gained in value during the year over $26,000,000, and 1,103 more 
school houses were in operation. 


—It has been said, says Lafcadio Hearn, in the Atlantic Monthly, 
that the history of Western civilization is written in Western physiog- 
nomy. I am not sure whether this is true. But it is interesting to 
study Western facial expression through Oriental eyes. I have fre- 
quently amused myself by showing European or American illustrations 
to Japanese children and hearing their artless comments upon the 
faces therein depicted. In every instance they cried out against them 
as hideous and frightful. 


—The raising of the price of ice in the large cities causes com- 
plaint. A recent article says; ‘‘ The price of ice in Chicago previous 
to May I was 25 cents per hundred to the small consumer. On May I 
it was raised to 40 cents. All competition has been actually suspended, 
and the combination is so strong that even the wagon-men boast of 
their independence when any protest is made of short weights or im- 
pure ice. The dimensions of a hundred-pound piece of ice are 
12x12x23 inches, or 3,312 cubic inches. The dimensions of a piece 
usually delivered for one hundred pounds is 10x10x20, or about 2,000 
cubic inches, being about sixty-five pounds. This makes the ice cost 
the consumer about 65 cents per hundred.” 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
THE National Convention of the Populist party, in St. Louis, last week, 
nominated William J. Bryan, (the Democratic candidate, named at 
Chicago), for President, and Thomas E, Watson, of Georgia, for Vice- 
President. The latter nomination is a repudiation of Arthur Sewall, of 
Maine, whom the Democratic convention named for Vice-President. 
There was an earnest struggle over this, the ‘‘ middle-of-the-road ” 


Populists opposing both Bryan and Sewall. What course Bryan will 
take in regard to it is not known at this writing. 


PRINCESS MAUD, youngest daughter of the Prince of Wales and 
granddaughter of Queen Victoria, was maaried in Buckingham Palace, 
London, on the 23d ult., to Prince Charles, of Denmark, son of the 
Crown Prince and grandson of King Christian IX., of Denmark. The 
Queen, with her children and their families, was present. 


TREMENDOUS rains, and ‘‘ cloudbursts,’’ in Colorado, have done 
great damage, and caused serious loss of life. At Golden, on the 24th 
ult., three persons were drowned. At Morrison, next day, twenty-six 
bodies were recovered. On the same day, 25th, one and a half inches 
of rain fell in Denver, seven-tenths of an inch falling in ten minutes. 
Street car traffic was entirely suspended for an hour. 


A DENVER despatch says that one of the effects of the recent 
cloudbursts in Colorado is to cut off several of the large mining camps 
from railroad connection with the sources of their food supply. 
‘* General depopulation of the towns and the suspension of mining 
until railroad repairs can be made is not improbable.” 


HEAVY rain storms occurred in this region on the 27th, and are 
also reported elsewhere. Damage has been done to crops by wind 
and rain. At Pittsburg, two or three lives were reported lost, and 
several buildings unroofed. On the 26th, at Cleveland, Ohio, eight or 
nine houses, a large tabernacle, and other valuable property were de- 
stroyed. There was a small cloudburst at Milwaukee; Galena, IIli- 
nois, was visited by a flood; houses were struck by lightning, and 
there were heavy floods in various parts of Michigan. 


THE trial of Dr. Jameson and the other parties concerned in the 
raid into the Transvaal, last winter, ended at London, on the 28th. 
All were convicted. Jameson was sentenced to fifteen months’ im- 
prisonment, and the others to from ten to three months’ imprisonment 
each. 


THE Committee in New York city, engaged in the relief of the 
sick and wounded in the Cuban revolutionary army, sent out envelopes 
and circulars asking a small donation, (20 cents in postage stamps is 
suggested), to help them. They call attention to the fact that the 
regular Red Cross organization is not permitted by the Spanish Com. 
mander, General Weyler, to operate in Cuba. 


A DISPATCH from Bombay, India, on the 27th instant, says : A bad 
accident, resulting in the loss of fifty lives, has occurred on the rail- 
way between this city and Delhi. The train was running at good 
spead, when it was thrown from the rails and a number of the coaches 
wrecked. Most of the killed were natives. 
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NOTICES. 


*,* Circular meeting at Mickleton, N. J., 
Eighth month 9, at 10 a. m. Train leaves | 
Market Street Ferry, Philadelphia, for Mickle 
ton, at 8.20 a. m. 
6.40 p. m. 


* * 
* 


cur as follows: 
4. Philadelphia, Valley, Pa. 
5. Farmington, Orchard Park, N. Y. 
6. Abington, Gwynedd, Pa. 


EIGHTH MONTH: 
2. Sing Sing. 
9g. Manhassett. 
16. Bethpage. 
30. Pittstown. 
Quaker Street. 
Jos. T. McDowELL, Clerk of Com. 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting will be 
held on Third-day, Eighth month 4, 1896, at 10 
o’clock a, m., at Valley meeting-house. 

Special arrangements have been made to con- 
vey Friends to and from Maple Station, on 
Chester Valley Railroad, three-quarters of a 
mile from the meeting-house. 

Members of the Select Meeting can take the 
1.42 p. m. train from 12th and Market streets, 
on Second-day (the 3d), for Maple Station 
(without changing cars at Bridgeport) where 
Friends will meet them. 

Friends residing at Germantown can take the 
1.26 p. m. train from Chelton Avenue Station, 


making connection with the 1.42 train from | 


12th and Market streets at Columbia Avenue 
Station. 

Tickets good to those desiring to return to the 
city on Second-day evening, who will take the 
7.32 train from Port Kennedy. 

Train will leave Chelten Avenue Station, 
Germantown, at 7.25 a. m., making connection 
at Columbia Avenue with the train leaving 12th 
and Market streets at 7.45 a. m., on Third- 
day. 

Tickets good going on Second- and Third- 
days, and can be procured at 12th and Market 
Streets, Spring Garden Street, Columbia Avenue 
and Chelton Avenue Station, Germantown, and 
returning to 12th and Market streets, also to 
Germantown (by changing cars at Columbia 
Avenue Station) will be issued at 60 cents the 
round trip. 

The return train will leave Maple Station at 
4.29 p. m. 

Ask for special tickets to Friends’ 
Meeting at Maple. 

Cuas. E. THOMAS, 
EDMUND WEBSTER, 
JosePH R. WALKER, 


Committee. 


*.* Circular Meeting at Newtown, Dela 
ware county, Pa., Eighth month 2, at 3 p. m. 
ANNA M. HARVEY, Clerk. 


Delighted 

is the usual expression 
of the housekeper who 
uses it for the first 
time. It’s so different 
in action and resu‘ts 
from all others. It’s a 
labor and silver saver 

SILVER 


ELECTS] LICON 


POLISH 
Trial quantity for the asking. 
Box post-paid, 15 cents. 
It’s sold everywhere. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New Yori. 


| 


*,* An Indulged esting! is held every First- 
day 1 morning during the summer at the home of | 
| Thomas T. Hilliard, Cape May Point, N. J., 


| at 10.30 o’ clock. 


Returning, reaches the city | 


| facing the ocean. 
| Steam Heat. 


" The Aquarille, 





Quarterly | 





*,* Whittier Hall, at Asbury Park, will be | 
| opened for the season, on and after Seventh | 


Quarterly meetings in Eighth month oc- | 


month 5, at 4 o’clock p. m. 


THE CARLETON, 


136 OCEAN AVENUE, ATLANTIC City, N. J. 


airy. Table, one of the best. Terms reasonable. 


ATLANTIC ae, 
New JERSEY. 


Will open May 1, 1896, under new management 
Beautiful situation on Pacific Ave.. near Kentucky, 
Appointments first-class. 


Mrs. EMMOR G. GRIFFITH. 


Sun Pariors. Miss Sur P. BaKER 


Open all the year. 


Tennessee Avenue, near the Beach, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Special Weekly Rates. 
eated Throughout. 


_M.E.& H. M. HUMPTON. 


The Melos, 


Kentucky Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 
Well Managed. 


TELEPHONE 224, 
Convenient to both depots. 
Comfortable. Near the Beach. 
Pennhurst, Electric Elevator. 
Open all the year. Send for Illustrated Booklet. 


Homelike. Open all the year. 
ELIZABETH L WEBSTER, Proprietor. 
The 
ATLANTIC CITY, N J. 
Ocean End of Michigan Avenue. 
JAMES HOOD 





 Dessten’ Ss Sunnyside, 
WERNERSVILLE, PENNA. 


Elevation 1000 feet, delightful air and scenery; 
extensive park; choice table. Two hours from 
Philadelphia ; through cars. 

Send for illustrated booklet. 

JAMES H. PRESTON. 


Silver Dean Cottage. 


Directly on the Beach. Wildwood, New Jersey 
HANNAH B. FLITCRAFT, Prop. 


Classified as religious, 


Rooms light and | 








} 


| KETTLES, PORCELAIN LINED 
| ENAMELED WARE, 

| Convenient to surf and hot baths, Penna. railroad | 
: | station, and Friends’ Meeting. 
*,* New York Yearly Meeting’s Visiting | 
Committee has appointed meetings as follows : | 


| The Ruscombe, 
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Danette Wanted. 


Fine location, home comforts, Teference 
Terms, $5 to $7 per week. Address Box 9) “ 
STROUDSBURG, py. 


ne, 
—, 


Preservi sing! / 
ARE YOU READY FOR IT 


10 cents up. 


25 cen 
FRUIT Jars: Mason's ae 


Lightning, ‘ 
Fruit Keepers, . . 
TIN CANs, 
Can Wax, 


$1.00 Doz. 
Wax STRINGs, 
FRUIT FUNNEL. 


CONROW’S 


HARDWARE AND HOUSEFURNISHING, 


903 and 905 MARKET STREET. 


Kid « - 


Gloves. 


We have been for- 
tunate in sec a 
lot of Dressed 
Gloves, with five 
Foster hooks — the 
most popular fast- 
ener in the world— 
which — although 

enerally sold 

1.25—we are able 
to offer 


AT 77c. PER PAIR 


and pay the postage. 
The newest shades in tan for an 


included, and every pair is guara 
Money refunded if desired. Send size geo 


erally worn. 


STRAWBRIDGE 


& QLOTHIER, 


Dry Goods. Philadelphia 


the American Newspaper 


Directory of 1895 catalogues 1,008 newspapers and periodi- 


a cs 


a circulation of 10,000 or more each issue. . 


One hundred and thirteen of these journals have 


Each copy's 


read not only by the five people usually credited to the or- 
dinary newspaper, but by twice or thrice that number in many 
instances, for many subscribers pass their papers on and on 


to the inmates of less fortunate homes. 


These publications 


are pre-eminently the home papers of newspaperdom. They 
are not superficially scanned while men travel in to business 
and then left for the brakemen to gather up. They go directly 
into homes, and the reading of them is a duty as well as# 


pleasure. 
rank as moulders of opinion. 


Hence their peculiar value to advertisers and thelt 


* New York 


—* Review of Reviews, 
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Sea * 
























‘«* WAGES.” 


FIXED INCOMES AND THE FREE COINAGE OF SILVER 
OR, THE DANGER INVOLVED IN THE FREE COIN- 


yer E. WATERS, 
PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 


3+ First door above Franklin St. 7 aon on : 
Wallace St. ’ AGE OF SILVER AT THE Ratio OF 16 TO 1. 
eda ae ne, Se By ISAAC ROBERTS. 
: $25 SWEDE STREET, Price, 25 Cents. 
John Faber Miller, “\onnistowx, Pa.’ | For Sale by 


ATTORNEY-aT-LAW 
practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia 


Counties. ee Cd te 
pees 
CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 


Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Philadelphia, Ps 
~~ AQUILA. J. LINVILL, 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N. 10th St. Phila. 


"§ F, BALDERSTON’S SON 


will continue the 


ausiness of Paper Hanging 


for the present at the old stand 


902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 
a Orders by mai) attended to promptly. 


WALL PAPER 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
8. W. Corner 15th and Race Streets, Philad’a, Pa. 


‘*Lyrics of Quakerism.” 
Seventy ms, 276 pages, handsomely illustrated. 
Desirable for library or table; an acceptable gift. 
Price, $1 50 and $1.25, according to binding. Sent 
postpaid by ELLWOOD ROBERTS, 
Norristown, Penna. 
For sale at FRIENDS’ BOOK AcC“OCIATION, 
1500 Race street, Philad’a. 





‘The Principles of the Religious Society of 
Friends, and Some of Its Testimonies.” 


By JoHN J. CORNELL. This book is considered 
by many who have read it to be the clearest con- 
densed statement of the views of Friends ever pub- 
lished. Copies can be had of the agents. 

ISAAC WALKER & CO., 8 North St., Balto., Md. 
Single copies 40 cents, post paid. 

Quantities of 25 and 50, 30 cents, express extra. 
Quantities of 100 or over, 25 cents, express extra. 


Religions Views of the Society of Friends. 


A Paper for the World’s Congress of Religions at Oh- 
cago. Ninth month 19th, 1895. 


By Howakp M. JENKINS. 











of 


Leafiet, (23 , Size to fit ordinary letter envel- 
Attractive Styles ope). Price, 8 cents single eopies; 50 cents > 3 


cents for 50; $1.00 for 100. 


Sent by mail 
prices. 


Friend ,' Intelligencer Association Limited, 
9271 ARCH STREET, Philad’a. 


THE BRITISH FRIEND. 


The Monthly Journal of the Society of Friends in 
Great Britain and Ireland, chiefly devoted to the 
promulgation of Spiritual Truth. 

Edi by William Edward Turner, Birkenhead, 
England. Payments direct. 

Price 68. 6d. ($1.75) per annum, post free. Sub- 
scriptionsand advertisements invited. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Dr. Chas. Dilworth Scholl 


DENTIST 
1507 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


DENTISTRY in all its branches given prompt and 
skillful attention. 

TREATING DISEASES OF THE TEETH. CROWN 
AND BRIDGE WORK SPECIALTIES. 

NITROUS OXIDE GAS ADMINISTERED. No 
charge made for Gas, or for Extracting Teeth, 
when new plates are ordered. 

OFFICE HOURS: 
9 to 12 a. m. ALL WORK GUARANTEED 

lto 5p. m. 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Benjamin Green, 
383 North Second Street, 
Philadelphia. 


CARPETINGS. 


Spring lines of Patterns and Colorings 
now complete. 








so much cheaper than cocoa? 
BECAUSE 
one pound makes one hundred and fifty cups. 
WILLIAM S. INGRAM, 
TEA DEALER, 
$1 NortH Seconp STREET, Philadelphia, Penna. 





UMMER SHOES AND OXFORDS 
In BLACK AND RUuSSET 
From $1.75 up. 


Make Cows Pay. 


Twenty cows and one 

SAFETY HAND CREAM SEP- 

ARATOR will make more 

butter than twenty-five cows 

and no separator. Sell five 

cows; the money will buy a 

separator and you save cost 

of their keep, while the butter you make 
sells for two cents more per pound. Send 


Our own unexcelled styles and qualities. 


S. DUTCHER, 


47 N, THIRTEENTH STREET, (Below Arch). 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
6 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 





CARRIAGES TO HIRE. for circulars. Please mention this 
; paper. P. M. SHARPLES, 
AS WILLIAM H EACOCK, Sa Rutland, Vt. West Chester, Pa., 
Omaha, Neb., Elgin, Ill. 





Undertaker & Embalmer 


—_, Street, Philada. 


Montgomery County Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


Glo North Kigheh ge toiserving families. Offee 
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NEW BOOKS. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND RELIGIOUS 
LABORS OF SUNDERLAND P. Garp- 
NER. 

Price, $1.40; by mail, $1.58. 

THE Otp Rep ScHooL House. 

By ELIZABETH LLOoyD. 
Price, 65 cents; by mail, 75 cents. 
WorDs BY THE Way. 


By ELIZABETH POWELL Bonp. 
Price, 60 cents; by mail, 65 cents. 


THe Lire oF SAMUEL J. LEvIcK. 
Edited by Hucu Fou.kg. 
Price, $1.50. 


A CHRONOLOGY OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS. 


By ALICE N. TOWNSEND. 
Price, 35 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 


SOUTHERN QUAKERS AND SLAVERY. 
By STEPHEN B. WEEKs, Ph.D. 
Price, $2.00. 


SOUTHERN HEROES; oR, THE FRIENDS 
IN War TIME. 
By FERNANDO G. CARTLAND. 
Price, $2.50. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH oF Louisa J. 
Rosperts. With Extracts from her 
Journal, and Selections from her 
Writings. 
Price $1.25. Postage, 10 cents. 
For Sale by 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts., Phila. 


WEST CHESTER (PA.) 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


One of the foremost and most successful schools in 
the United States. Ideal location. The best of 
teachers and teaching. Buildings and equiqments 
unequalled. Finest School Gymnasium in America. 
And only $5.00 per week. Address 

G. M. PHILLIPS, Ph. D., Principal. 


Rubber Goods and Garden 


HOSE. 


From 7% to 15 Cents per Foo’, 


19 N. Second Street, Philad’a. 





Why buy 1% or 2 tons 
otatoes. of steamed bone, or low- 
priced phosphates, when 
one ton of the IL. P 
Thomas & Son Company’s Potato Manure, costing 
about the same, will produce better results, and is 
more lasting for grass years after? You have less 
to haul from the station and less to put on. It is not 
— ou want, but quality. It is compounded 
rom the best materials for potato growing, and ex- 
rience has proved its superiority over fertilizers 
or grass five years after. Remember, not quantity, 
but quality; one ounce of gold is worth sixteen 
ounces of silver. 





For Corn you want the Corn Ferti- 
Corn. lizer, adapted specially for corn, 

——— the elements of plant 
———————_ food for this crop. Drillin with a 
wheat drill five hundred pounds to the acre, and 
at time of planting use one hundred to two hun- 
dred pounds in hill or drill ot a complete manure, 
such as our Tip-Top, Farmers’ Choice, or Normal, 
and with a fair season, you are sure of a good crop. 


I. P. THOMAS & SON CO., 


Bone Fertilizers, 


PuiejosErn t-Jonms, | 2 S, Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia, 











Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 


Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 


RoyaL BakInG PowDER Company, 


106 Wall St., 


J. T. JACKSON & Co., 
Real Estate Brokers. 


No. 711 WALNuT S8r., Pua. 


New York. 








RENTS, SALES, MORTGAGES, ETC., ETC. 


EIGHT PER CENT. serie ciy,e0¢ gn: 





ington. Public municipal obligations, and _first- 
class security. For sale in quantity to suit pur- 
chasers. 


6, 644, and 7 per cent. mortgages on first-class im- 
proved’ properties only, in Seattle and King County, 
Wash. Payable in gold. 
DANIEL GIBBONS, Arry-at-Law, 
706 Hace Buioine, 1328 Crestnut Stacer 
Office Hours, 1 to4p.m. Telephone 25-18. 


PETER WRIGHT&SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILADA. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT 
for Travelers issued available in all parts of the world 


THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF PRIME INVEST- 
MENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY. 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
Interest allowed on deposits. 


Eastern Nebraska Investments, 


Long or Short Time, 


Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 
with perfect security. 

Collection of interest and principal attended to 
without cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 
ages OF Dassen, Monroe, va Neb. 

OsEPH ——*" KESTER, 





HOLDERS OF 


SOLICITORS LOAN & TRUST CO, 


mortgages on property in and near Tacoma and 
Seattie can have their investments well cared for 
by the undersigned. Personal care and attention 
to each investment is the secret of success in hand- 
ling defaulted mortgages. 


CALVIN PHILIPS, 


CALIFORNIA BUILDING, 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


REFERENCE: 
S. Robinson Coale, 


No. 518 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
AND OTHERS. 


FRIENDS' INTELLIGENCER AND J OURNAL 


THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT | C0, 


No. 7 North ~ Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This = does a GENERAL Trust and BanKING Business. Interest allowed on Deposits, Acts 


DMINISTRATOR, TR’ Acta a 


—executing Trusts of every kind,—REcEIVER, GUARDIAN, 
Eaterest or Dividends Collected, Real lor residents or non -residents, etc., etc. a, ote 
President, Vice- Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. William M. Byrn, 


Buecutive Commitice : wm, 5. H. aoe Chairman, H. C. Matthews, George B. Baker, J 
‘A. White, Matt. C. Fenton, Lewis 4. Guederft.” onn L, Blake, 


™* GIRARD SURPLU, $240 


SURPLUS, $2,000,009 
LIFE INSURANCE 


ANNUITY AND T a U mw TRUST CO. 


Executes Trusts, ee Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, Cares for Real Estate. 


OFFICERS 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, ONE. HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
WILLIAM N. ELY, Treasw J. ANDREWS HARRIS, JR., Assist. Treas, 
NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor, 


MANAGERS 


GEORGE are BISPHAM, 
WILLIAM H. GA 

FRANCIS I. GOWEN, 
GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 
HENRY TATNALL, 


managed f 








EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
JOHN A. BROWN, JR., 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, 
JOHN B. GARRETT, 
WILLIAM H. JENKS, 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company farnishes ALL DasreaBLe Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT InsURANOS 
at actual Net Cost. It is PorgLY MoTUAL; has Assets of TWENTY-FIVE MILLIONS ané 
a Sugpius of over THese Mituions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 


INOONTESTABLE. 
Vice-Pres. HARRY F. WEST. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. 
THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
pnb issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable # 
tion after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay 
This company also receives deposits, — by check. 


- DIRECTORS . 


ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 

JOHN C. SIMS, 
PEMBERTON 8. BUTCHI, 
JOSIAH M. BACO 








This Com 
the Sraspeny’e on 80 
able semi-ann y. 


Phillip C. Garrett, WN. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, “Thomas Williams, Jr., John W. Biddle, 
David Scull, Isaac H. Ciothler, - John B Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W, Lipplacatt 
Francis R Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Henry Tatnall, 
Joseph E oagen, Charles Roberts. Joel J, Baily, Com Lee, Stuart Wood. 


The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIG 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and a from the Assets of the Conpene. 
President, sae R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROW N; Vice-President Actuar 
ASA 8. WING; M of insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, 
J. ROBERTS ULKE; Assistant t Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 
Assistant } Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


—— 





Sennett Bosusitics. ‘John C. i asiaadls & Co, 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P. & R. BR) 


DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


Lehigh and Free Burning Coal 


_ Telephone Connection. 


THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND jousu 
as a medium for advertisements will, we thisk, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful super 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to beu 
_worthy is admitted. The paper now g9°% ° 
-about 3,500 persons, reaching, say 16,000 read: 

WE mend. shape, and the character 
its conten ve becial weight to each adver 
tisement. g@g7When our readers answer ? 
advertiser please mention that they do it ups 
seeing the advertisement in this paper “@™" 


Carefully Selected | 
Municipal Warrants. 

and 4 School Bonds. 

CHOICE OHIO MORTGAGES ON PROPERTIES 


WHICH HAVE BEEN CAREFULLY 
EXAMINED. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, 


332 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND “Conrascrons, 
1125 Gheadt Beet fi street ioe Race) 

Phitedelph Penna. F 


R. RICHARDS, OMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Grats Avenue. 2232 Wallace Street. 
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